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On the morning of July 19, 1861, near Paris, Virginia, Confederate Brigadier General Thomas J. Jackson was 
standing by his horse "Little Sorrel". He knew that in order to get The First Brigade of the Army of the 
Shenandoah to Manassas by four o’clock he would need an early start. 

Upon arriving at their bivouac at two in the morning, an aide asked General Jackson if guards should be 
posted. The General replied "No, let the poor fellows sleep, I will guard the camp myself." The previous day the 
Brigade had marched twenty four miles from Winchester. The march which was often conducted at a double-quick 
step included wading the Shenandoah River and ascending the Blue Ridge Mountains at Ashby’s Gap. The men 
had been inspired to march when General Jackson informed them that “Our gallant army under General 
Beauregard is going to be attacked by overwhelming numbers at Manassas and only a forced march will help save 
the country". 

The movement of General Jackson’s Brigade from Winchester to Manassas, a distance of sixty miles, was 
conducted without the knowledge of the Federal Army and with such speed that they were to be known as "The 
Foot Cavalry". General Jackson and his Brigade did arrive at Manassas at four o’clock on July 19, 1861 and 
participated in the first major battle of America’s Civil War on July 21, 1861. During the battle General Jackson 
displayed such courage and tenacity that he acquired the enduring nickname "STONEWALL". 
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| PARTISAN letters | 


BRIDGE BUILDING 


Gentlemen: 
: It is heart-rending to most : 


Southerners today to realize that | truth is embraced by both sides. | 


; the display of our Confederate bat- The white South has embraced the 


: tle flag causes many of our African- ; idea of equality for all with special 


: American friends to automatically ; privilege for none. It has repudiat- _ 


associate it with racism, intoler- : ed the sins of the past but will ever . 


: ance, and hate. It is ironic that in : Cling to that for which we are justly © 
: an age of multicultural tolerance, 


i an adherence to and reverence for 


: our Southern heritage and culture ; and devotion to family, faith and | 


: is deemed to be offensive. This ; home. 


: stems, no doubt, from historical ex- | 
: ploitation of blacks and past policy, | must learn to accept the past we | 
: More precisely, it stems from the : 
: monumental error in allowing | common history and heritage. They | 


: white supremacist groups like the ; must be open to an intellectual, not 
: KKK to adopt the symbol of our ; 
: struggle for independence and con- ; the Southern experience. They | 


: stitutional integrity. 


readily conceded by the framers of | 
: the document. 


The great racial divide in this © 


country cannot be bridged until the | 


: proud. Namely, our great leaders, — 


architecture, literature, music, art, 


Likewise, our black brethren | 


cannot change and embrace our | 


just an emotional understanding of 


: must be open to the truth—no mat- ; 


Without politicians who have the ; ter how painful—just as the white | 


: courage to set the record straight | South is pained by the recognition | 
: and defend the honor of our ances- : 
? tors and the truth (shades of the : 
: UDC vote in the Senate recently), | vided us and an insistence on at- : 
: we have become the victims of an | tacking any reminders of the past : 
: ignorant, sensationalistic media. : to the exclusion of historical accu- : 
: The political status quo, for obvious ! 
: reasons, promulgates the usual | 
: myth of a simplistic struggle be- | we preach, let us practice it our- : 
: tween the forces of good and evil. 
Organizations like the Sons of : 
: Confederate Veterans, and United : 
; Daughters of the Confederacy are some time now. We must be sure it 
: doing their best to maintain the : 
: true history of that struggle. They : load of history and to resist the ; 
: repudiate racism while honoring ' 
their ancestors who fought and 
: died to maintain the original re- ; 
: publican principles of states’ rights : this better than the slow repatria- : 
: (guaranteed under today’s near tion of blacks to the South as they 
: lifeless 10th Amendment) and pop- : abandon the North and West as a : 


: ular sovereignty (which is the right : mythical promised land of freedom } 
: of the people in a state to deter- | 
: mine for themselves what political | 
associations they wish to make or ! 
: not make). The U.S. Constitution | 
i was a compact of independent : facts of this nation’s history. 
: states which did not require per- | 


: petual association. This fact was | vision and an appreciation of moral : 


of the dark side of its character. 
An obsession with what has di- 


racy and objectivity is counterpro- : 
ductive. If color blindness is what } 


i selves. 


The bridge over the racial divide 
has been under construction for 


is strong enough to carry the heavy : 


storms of transition. It is my belief | 


: that it will be most enduring in the 
: South. Perhaps nothing illustrates | 


and acceptance. The sham of a bet- : 
ter life in the Land of Lincoln is but ; 
one of the many facades that have ; 
been constructed to hide the ugly : 


Education, dialogue, a common } 


principles can speed the process of : 


i bringing Mr. Jefferson’s political 


: reality. Appeals to emotionalism, 


: hypersensitivity, reverse racism ; 
i and ignorance will only delay, if : 
: not dismantle, the construction of ; 
i the bridge to racial harmony. The : 


: choice is ours. 


Wayne D. Carlson 
: Radford, Virginia 


: Rel ASTOUNDING INDEED 


: Gentleman: 


: My husband, Earl, was an unre- : 
i constructed Virginian who took : 
: great pride in his Southern her- ; 
 itage; his grandfather was a Lieu- : 
i tenant in the Ist Virginia Infantry : 
i during the War Between the States. : 
i My husband and I have lived : 
: most of our 38 years of marriage in : 
No QUESTION 
: observed increasing hostility to : 
: Southerners from every direction, ; 
: but I would like to share with you : 
i the harshest blow I have experi- : 
: enced. As my family and I planned : 
: the music for my husband’s funeral : 
: at Arlington National Cemetery (he : 
: had over 41 years of Army service) : 
: [requested two hymns and “Dixie.” : 
: The hymns were approved, but we } 
: were informed that “Dixie” was “il- : 
: legal,” that “it would hurt the feel- : 
: ings of the military honor guard” : 
: and that it was “not permitted.” I : 
: was shocked and angry. When did : 
i “Dixie” become illegal? Astound- } 


: the South. Over the years I have 


: ing! 


Mrs. Earl A. Alluisi 
: Arlington, Virginia 


: GLap For Us 


: Gentlemen: 


i Greetings. Let me first say that ] 
: very much appreciate the Southern : 
i Partisan. J look forward to receiv- } 
: ing it and then sitting down to read } 


: it from cover to cover (advertise- 
i ments and all)! I was born and : 
: philosophy regarding self-evident : 
: human rights and liberties close to : 


reared in Tampa, Florida (a red- 


Southern Partisan. 


Reverend Henry Fernandez 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


Gentlemen: 


here.” 


I will continue to read and sup- : 
port Southern Partisan for whatev- : 


er time I have left on this earth. 
The true hope of America lies with : 


: the South and Southern tradition } 
neck, industrial, seaport town; and 
: I'm glad for it). My parents are ; 
both of Cuban origin, with Spanish : 
parentage. They taught me to love : 
this country dearly; it gave them : 
refuge and freedom. They taught : 
i me (without really knowing it) true : 
: Southern culture and gentility. ; 
: (Southern culture is much more re- : 
: fined and cultured than the North- 
i ern—and more European). | love : 
: the South. I was born there, raised : 
i there, educated there, married : 
i there; my children were born : 
: there; I was ordained there and my : 
: heart is there. It is for these rea- : 
sons and more that I love the : 
i: tion, nor prohibited by it to the } 
i States, are reserved to the States } 
: respectively, or to the people.” : 


and values. Keep your good maga- : 
zine going, my life would not be : 
complete without it. Good luck. i 


Kenneth C Stevenson 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Lost RIGHTS 


Gentlemen: 
The Constitution of the United : 
States, Amendment X (1791) says: : 


“The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitu- : 


The people of the sovereign 


States voluntarily entered into the 
i compact of the Union in 1778 to : 
i secure the Blessings of Liberty for : 
i themselves and their posterity. } 
i Thus, if the compact of the Union ; 
I did not have the good fortune : 
to be born in the South, but had 
the good sense to move here when 
the opportunity presented itself. : 
Reading Southern Partisan has giv- : 
en me an insight into Southern his- : 
tory. My early training and educa- : 
tion did not exactly give a distorted ; 
view—but an incomplete and one- : 
sided one. I have been spending : 
the last five years studying South- : 
ern history with particular empha- : 
sis on the War Between the States. } 
This is a period which to me illus- } 
: trates the strong character and } 
: sense of duty and honor which was } 
: ingrained in the Southern people. | ; 
: can think of no one individual who 
: more than any other personifies } 
: the true Southern gentleman than } 
: General Robert E. Lee. I could : 
i readily believe that when General : 
: Lee presented his sword to Grant : 
: that Grant said to him, “There is no 
question who is the gentleman } 
: D.E. Zatukel 


ever became destructive of this : 
end, the people of the States re- : 
served the powers to alter or abol- : 
ish the compact, or to withdraw : 
from the compact. 

Unfortunately for us, the States : 
are no longer sovereign bodies, : 
and the power of the people to al- } 
ter, abolish, or withdraw from the } 
existing government has been lost. : 
Jefferson Davis, President of the } 
late Confederate States of America, : 
when reflecting upon this sad state ; 
of affairs in 1881 wrote: 


“Of what value, then, are paper } 
constitutions and oaths binding of- : 


i ficers to their preservation, if there } 


is not intelligence enough in the } 
people to discern the violations, : 
and virtue enough to resist the vio- : 
lators?” 


i A very good question. 


Beeville, Texas 


ea 
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| PARTISAN Vi ew | 


A special tribute from the publisher 


and editors of Southern Partisan 


Russell Kirk: Defender of Permanent Things 


A history graduate student of our acquaintance recently interned with Russell Kirk. We were delighted 
to learn that Dr. Kirk maintained in his library a complete set of all past issues of Southern Partisan, and 
he required his young intern to arrange for the immediate replacement of any issue that was given away 
or misplaced. That may be the single greatest compliment we have ever received, such is our admiration 
for the intellect and now the legacy of the great sage from Mecosta, Michigan. 

Upon his passing, we devote this lead editorial space to Russell Kirk, who in addition to being our friend, 
mentor, contributor and Senior Advisor, also left a body of work that is among the most important in this 


century. 


The death of Russell Kirk at the 
age of 75 has deprived Southern 
conservatives of one of their most 
articulate and loyal friends—a 
Michigander who always defended 
the South’s virtues, even when the 
defense cost him dearly. Kirk was 
one of the few men of the Right 
who never compromised his beliefs 
or betrayed his allies in order to 
win favor from the intellectual 
establishment. He chose sides early 
in his life and lived with the conse- 
quences of that choice until the 
moment of his death. He could have 
sold out a thousand times and still 
retained his conservative creden- 
tials and admirers. That he never 
did is a wonder of the age, suffi- 
cient proof that people can still live 
virtuous lives in the worst of times. 

Russell Kirk was the first sub- 
stantial figure to redefine conser- 
vatism in a way that rendered it 
compelling for the second half of 
the twentieth century. His book The 
Conservative Mind, published in 
1953, was a wake-up call for intel- 
lectual traditionalists all over the 
country, in the South as well as the 
North. At Vanderbilt University, 
Donald Davidson—the only 
Agrarian to remain at his alma 
mater—immediately recognized 
that what Kirk was saying about 
conservative thought was true of 
what he and others had said in /’ll 
Take My Stand; and _ soon 
Davidson’s students were quoting 
Kirk as frequently as they were 
quoting Allen Tate. Mel Bradford 
recognized Kirk as an intellectual 
mentor even before he met him, 
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Russell Kirk 1918-1994 


and the two became fast friends as 
well as co-conspirators. 

But The Conservative Mind was 
merely the first of Kirk’s many 
important works. In addition to 
books of political philosophy, liter- 
ary criticism, history, and contem- 
porary social criticism, he was also 
a novelist and America’s foremost 
teller of ghost stories. To all of these 
literary tasks, he brought a formi- 
dable mind, a precise craftsman- 
ship, and an infallible sensibility. 
C.P. Snow was seen as a fine novel- 
ist but a mediocre scientist by 
physicists—and a fine scientist but 
a mediocre novelist by literary crit- 
ics. Russell Kirk was recognized as 
a significant political philosopher by 
political philosophers and a skilled 
writer of fiction by other novelists 


and short story writers, in large 
measure because he took the time 
to master each discipline as if it 
were the only one he would ever 
learn. His versatility was a tribute 
to his intelligence and native talent, 
but even more so to his character. 

He was a shy man who was 
sometimes difficult to engage in 
conversation. Flannery O’Connor 
once wrote of him: “He is a non- 
conversationalist and so am I, and 
the times we were left alone togeth- 
er our attempts to make talk were 
like the efforts of two midgets [sic] 
to cut down a California redwood.” 
However, with a little encourage- 
ment, Kirk could turn into the 
world’s most delightful conversa- 
tionalist. At his Mecosta, Michigan 
home, where he entertained and 
instructed crowds of guests for 
decades, he held young and old 
alike spellbound while talking of 
political and social issues or spin- 
ning tales of haunts and revenants. 

These gatherings at Mecosta 
were but one of the many strategies 
Kirk used to bring young people 
into the conservative fold, and he, 
more than any other contemporary 
figure, is responsible for the contin- 
ued vitality of traditional thought in 
the new generation. Wise, gentle, 
courteous, diligent—he was one of 
the great and good men of the age. 
Southern Partisan will miss him, as 
will hundreds of other publications, 
organizations, writers, political 
leaders, and ordinary people to 
whom he extended generous, long- 
term friendships with no strings 
attached. 


TRIVIUM by Tom Landess 


Why Black Leaders Attack the Flag 


By the 1970s, all vestiges of legal 
discrimination in the South had 
been eliminated. Indeed, affirma- 
tive action programs, minority enti- 
tlements, and special considera- 
tions in the marketplace have given 
blacks a solid place at the table of 
mainstream American life. A new 
black middle class, driven by the 
work ethic and encouraged by pri- 
vate as well as public programs, is 
establishing itself in the American 
business community—South as well 
as North—South more than North. 

In the face of these changes, or- 
ganizations like the NAACP and the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference have found themselves 
writhing on the horns of a dilem- 
ma. On the one hand, just as ships 
acquire barnacles, they have, over 
a period of decades, acquired enor- 
mous staffs—professional activists 
whose livelihood depends on per- 
petual racial conflict. If these orga- 
nizations declared victory, then 
their donor list would no longer 
have an incentive to send in contri- 
butions, and they would inevitably 
wither like raisins in the sun. 

Well, not exactly “in America.” 
They found out as early as 1966 
that, while civil rights demonstra- 
tions in the South were sympatheti- 
cally covered by the media and 
well-funded by the liberal establish- 
ment; the same tactics failed miser- 
ably in the North. Martin Luther 
King’s crusade to desegregate the 
Chicago suburbs marked the end of 
the real Civil Rights Movement in 
America. 

The current black leadership re- 
members that lesson. Even though 
they can no longer allege legal dis- 
crimination, they are careful to 
confine most of their current activi- 
ties to the South. In doing so, they 
are banking on the vitality of anti- 


Southern bigotry, the bigotry of 
Yankees in general, and of the me- 
dia in particular, which are largely 
based in Hollywood and New York. 
This visceral regional prejudice still 
provides them with sympathetic 
coverage and ensures a fair yield 
on direct mail solicitations. 

But the only thing that inspires 
the degree of hatred necessary to 
squeeze dollars from a dwindling 
donor list is the South’s past. By al- 
most all objective standards, our 
region has much better race rela- 
tions than any other—certainly bet- 
ter than the great Northern urban 
centers we have always been urged 
to emulate. 

David Nicholson—a black writer 
who recently made a first, fearful 
trip to the South—wrote the follow- 
ing words in the Washington Post: 

I’m too young to remember go- 
ing to Columbia as a child, and so 
I grew up in Washington knowing 
the South only from books, televi- 
sion, and movies. The pictures in- 
delibly imprinted in my mind are 
of rabid rednecks, fragile belles, 
and servile blacks coexisting in a 
place taut with hostility and sud- 
den, inexplicable violence. 

And then there was the reality 
of what I experienced day after 
day. Everywhere I went, people 
were far more open and congenial 
than in the North, even in the 
most casual interactions. And 
everywhere, in cities and small 
towns, I saw blacks and whites 
working together, walking down 
the street together, talking to- 
gether. 


Hence this recent turning to the 
past for evidence of Southern injus- 
tice. Slavery and segregation have 
always been blood-boiling issues, 
the kind that provoke Northern 


donors to unzip their purses. So 
why not revive ills long since cor- 
rected, hurts long since assuaged? 

The small number of black lead- 
ers who have led these campaigns 
throughout the region have cited 
their hurt feelings, their sense of 
humiliation, their desire to bury 
forever the painful memories of a 
repressive bygone era. Such cries 
of anguish have touched the hearts 
of many Northern donors and not a 
few Southern politicians, who see 
the issue as a vehicle to gain sup- 
port in the black community. 

The “hurt feelings” argument 
rings hollow—and particularly in 
the state of Georgia. Only a few 
years ago—when a Georgia city de- 
cided to remove the old train sta- 
tion, including the separate en- 
trance signs which read WHITE 
and COLORED—black activists 
screamed their objections. Why? 
Because they said they wanted 
everyone to remember the indignity 
of segregation. The WHITE and 
COLORED signs, they said, helped 
them to do just that. 

So if the flag reminds them of 
segregation, why aren’t they de- 
manding that flags be flown at 
every corner of every street in 
every Southern city? Why not have 
“Dixie” played at every ball game, 
every public meeting, and at the 
opening of every school day? Be- 
cause that would be too simple. 
When we want to forget, they want 
to remember. It will be that way till 
the angel Gabriel blows his horn at 
the crack of doom—or until the 
money stops flowing. 

As a matter of fact, the solution 
to the problem seems obvious. We 
should just pay them to be happy 
and silent. Every year we'll pass 
the hat and send them a check for 
whatever amount they might have 
collected by screeching and throw- 
ing themselves around like petulant 
children. As a gesture of good will, 
I’ll put the first $100 in the hat. 
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FROM BEHIND ENEMY LINES Washington Report 


Clinton’s Health and Ours 
by Gordon Jackson 


So now we shall be entertained 
by the spectacle of a president of 
the United States defending himself 
in court against charges of sexual 
harassment. It is a fitting distrac- 
tion for the man, and while the 
country needs no new diversions of 
a prurient nature just now, it is 
well enough served by any Clinton 
detours from matters more presi- 
dential. 

Clinton probably had this lawsuit 
coming. By some fairly credible ac- 
counts he is a sexual outlaw, totally 
self-indulgent of his appetites and 
willing to abuse the power of his of- 
fice to satisfy them. The swinish- 
ness alleged by Paula Corbin Jones 
is certainly consistent with his 
modus operandi as described by 
three state troopers, though the 
burden of proving her charges re- 
mains with Jones. 

But Clinton deserves Mrs. Jones’ 
and a phalanx of plaintiffs’ lawyers 
(and, let us hope, the harpies of the 
Anita Hill minions, who are, as I 
write, debating the merits of sup- 
porting charges alleged by a politi- 
cally incorrect sister) for more than 
just his tawdry trysts. He is paying 
a suitable price for years of 
hypocrisy in the face of feminist 
dogma. As the feminist movement 
regressed from the admirable 
enough goal of empowering women 
to take control of their lives to petty 
interest group power mongering, 
not a word of dissent was entered 
by Clinton and the other men of the 
left. As the movement came to be 
about pitting women against men, 
employing sexual harassment suits 
and other such tools of the litigious 
left, Clinton, Ted Kennedy and their 
ilk were always in agreement in 
their public utterances, while ap- 
parently treating women like so 
many bimbos in their private lives. 
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May they all be hoist on their own 
petards. 

Clinton probably will survive this 
litigation. Apparently, the filing 
deadline for a suit for sexual ha- 
rassment was missed. The suit may 
well be thrown out before reaching 
a jury. But not before making Presi- 
dent Casanova squirm a little, and 
for such small, unedifying enter- 
tainments we should be modestly 
grateful. As long as he’s spending 
all his time covering his rear end, 
he can’t get into our wallets. 


62 


Now, to the more seemly, though 
far more dangerous, labors of the 
earnest Madame President. As is 
her wont from time to time, Hillary 
deployed a philosophical argument 
on behalf of her health care legisla- 
tion. “We are all in this together,” 
said the preeminent philosopher 
queen of our time on the Larry 
King show. Those who have their 
health should note the unwell, and 
surmise: “There, but for the grace 
of God, go I.” 

God bless her for trying to bring 
ideas into the discussion of public 
policy, but she really needs to think 
these things out a little more clear- 
ly. We are not all in the sickness 
business together, and should not 
be required to be. I, for one, would 
not elect to be in the same insur- 
ance pool as a person who regular- 
ly inject needles full of heroin into 
their veins or consume a fifth of 
rum each day. 

Health, it is more and more com- 
ing to be understood, is not a mat- 
ter of the visitation of God’s grace. 
It is the consequence of a myriad of 
personal choices, and it is, to a 
large degree, something over which 
the individual has control. 

Hillary, who certainly is aware of 
the value of preventive medicine, 
undercuts it with her policy pre- 
scriptions. Our “health” is to be 
turned over to government ap- 


proved experts who treat the symp- 
toms of disease. We are to be in- 
sured against virtually every 
mishap by the federal government. 
Since it is axiomatic that we get 
more of what we are insured 
against, undoubtedly the incidence 
of “disease” will rise among people 
who have abdicated control of their 
health to the powers that be. 

Actually, I would favor some 
form of government catastrophic 
health insurance. If medical inter- 
vention would save a life or allevi- 
ate great pain, and it could not oth- 
erwise be afforded, I would like to 
see government pay for it, and I am 
willing to be taxed for such a pro- 
gram. Government should address 
the growing problem of long-term 
care for the elderly afflicted with 
Alzheimer’s or other incapacitating 
diseases. But this is not what 
Hillary’s program is about. It is 
about inviting everyone who stubs 
his toe or is feeling a little de- 
pressed to take his problem to an 
expert at government expense. It is 
a prescription for a less healthy na- 
tion. 

Hillary turns out to be much 
more the Christian fatalist, and less 
the self-actualizing New Ager that 
had been advertised. She is said to 
be enamored of C.S. Lewis, the Ox- 
ford don and Christian apologist. 
There is much to be commended in 
Lewis’ writings, but his views on 
redistribution of income should be 
taken with skepticism. Cloistered in 
his academic routines, he had no 
use for money and purportedly 
gave most of his away to any well- 
meaning agency that promised to 
redistribute it wisely. 

At the pinnacle of power, secure 
in her wealth and stature, Hillary 
breathes deep the rarefied air of 
the old don’s Christian idealism. 
She means well certainly, but I re- 
ally don’t want to turn over my 
health, or any more of my money to 
her. sz 


Obiter 


Dicta 


R.1.P. Cleanth Brooks 


Cleanth Brooks was primarily a literary critic—some 
say the best of his age. However, he was also a fierce 
and formidable defender of traditional Christianity and 
of the South. As a young man, he came to Vanderbilt 
when Fugitive-Agrarians like Davidson, Ransom, 
Warren, Lytle, and Tate were still a 
real presence on the campus as well 
as an influence—and though Brooks 
was too young to contribute to J’l/ 
Take My Stand in 1930, six years 
later he did produce an excellent 
essay for the follow-up volume, Who 
Owns America?. Along with Andrew 
Lytle, he also contributed to Why 
The South Will Survive, the volume 


N34 commemorating the 50th anniver- 
Cleanth Brooks sary of J’ll Take My Stand. At a 
1906-1994 1980 meeting of the contributors to 


this latest volume, Brooks turned to 
the younger men in the group and said, “Let’s get 
something going again.” He was still ready to fight. 

In addition to his brilliant and original volumes of 
criticism—including the best book ever published on 
Faulkner—Brooks, with his good friend Robert Penn 
Warren, also wrote several English textbooks that 
became the most influential of the 20th century. 
Understanding Poetry and Understanding Fiction 
stressed careful reading of texts and demanded a disci- 
pline and dedication from both teacher and student 
that elevated the level of literary discourse in colleges 
and universities throughout the nation. 

Brooks became one of the most distinguished profes- 
sors at Yale University; but he never forgot who he was 
or where he came from. After he retired at Yale, he 
traveled throughout the region, as well as the rest of 
the nation, speaking on social as well as literary issues, 
always true to his Tennessee heritage and to the 
greater intellectual tradition of the West. 

Son of a Methodist clergyman, he was distressed at 
the general collapse of Christian culture in the West. As 
an Episcopalian he fought for the preservation of the 
1928 Book of Common Prayer, lending his distin- 
guished voice to what proved to be a futile struggle. 
Even after the institution of the new prayer book, 
Brooks continued to speak out against the forces of sec- 
ularism and disbelief in his church. 


Brooks was a friend to the Southern Partisan—and 
the best kind—one who told us when he thought an 
article had missed the mark or when an issue seemed 
too narrowly political. He joins his friends Warren, 
Ransom, Davidson, and Tate in the peace that surpass- 
es all understanding, a peace honorably and coura- 
geously won. 


Kristol Clear 


Bill Kristol appears to be borrowing a page or two 
from the Vanderbilt agrarians of J’ll Take My Stand. 
On a recent swing through the South on behalf of his 
Project for the Republican Future, Dr. Kristol asserted 
that the real issue before the country today is not 
health care or the economy but rather the status of the 
social fabric. 

Kristol, who was chief of staff to former Vice Presi- 
dent Dan Quayle, appears to have discovered what few 
Republicans have ever understood: that pocketbook is- 
sues alone are not enough for a consistently successful 
political movement because there is a deeper yearning 
for qualities of life that money can’t buy. 

So why did the electorate not respond to the “Family 
Values” theme Bush attempted to sound in 1992? Be- 
cause, according to Kristol, voters saw the tack for 
what it was—shallow rhetoric used for political advan- 
tage. What could restore a Reagan-style majority in 
1996, Kristol suggests, would be a credible plan that 
merges traditional social values with a real economic 
program that seeks to restore the integrity of the fami- 
ly. 

Dr. Kristol makes an interesting point. The popular 
rejection of Mr. Bush was only in part a result of his 
decision to reverse himself on the “No New Taxes” 
pledge. More than that, swing voters who had voted for 
Reagan and Bush over a period of twelve years were 
tired of rhetoric that was seldom matched by policy. If 
their president was going to govern like a Democrat 
anyway, why not go ahead and elect a real Democrat? 
Mr. Clinton is now demonstrating why that was a very 
bad idea. 

Meanwhile, Bill Kristol offers new evidence that 
clear thinking can come from the most unlikely of 
places. He is a native of New York City. 
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Confederate Flag Foes Ignore History 
by Don Feder 


Boston Herald 


I have never lived south of the Mason-Dixon line. My 
ancestors weren’t even in this country during the Civil 
War. (My people come from the South, suh—some- 
where south of Minsk, that is.) But whenever I see a 
lynch mob, | instinctively side with victim, especially if 
said mob is composed of elitists, hypocrites, and racial 
guilt-mongers. 

Intellectual lynchings are going on throughout the 
South. The focus of rage is the battle flag of the Confed- 
eracy. In February, Georgia’s state flag, which includes 
the emblem, was removed from the Fulton County sta- 
dium, home of the Atlanta Braves. 

At the annual Washington ceremony honoring 
Robert E. Lee’s birth, Capitol police barred the ante- 
diluvian belles of the United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy from carrying the Stars and Bars. 

In Alabama, Gov. Jim Folsom struck Dixie’s colors 
from the state capitol. Georgia Gov. Zell Miller tried to 
have the design removed from his state’s flag. 

“The Confederate battle flag is divisive and non-in- 
clusive,” charges Earl Shinhoster, national field secre- 
tary of the NAACP. This from an organization that has 
invited the paragon of inclusiveness and racial and reli- 
gious harmony, Louis Farrakhan, to its black leader- 
ship summit. 

The flag is a segregationist symbol, opponents insist. 
Not so. The device was incorporated in Mississippi’s 
flag in 1894, long before the,era of integration. Georgia 
redesigned its flag in 1956 to honor its sons who 
served the South (the centennial of the Civil War was 
fast approaching), not in defiance of the Supreme 
Court. 

Klansmen and other cretins have tried to exploit the 
venerable symbol. They’ve also paraded with the Stars 
and Stripes. Is Old Glory thus tainted? There are black 
militants who find our national flag equally objection- 
able. (They claim it represents the oppression of their 
race.) If sensitivities of the hyper-sensitive are the stan- 
dard, it may go next. 

The Confederate flag represents a rebellion to pre- 
serve Southern slavery. The likes of U.S. Sen. Carol 
Moseley Braun (D-IIl) inveigh that it was fought so the 
“Massahs” could continue owning, selling, beating and 
raping black people. 

Were that the case, the banner should be banished. 
It is not. The North went to war to preserve the union, 
not to abolish slavery. Five slaveholding states fought 
with it. The Emancipation Proclamation 1) wasn’t is- 
sued until almost two years after the outset of war; 
2) did not free slaves in the North; 3) offered freedom 
only to slaves in those states in rebellion that remained 
in rebellion. 

Grant owned slaves he acquired through marriage. 
While fighting the “war to free the slave,” the thought 
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of liberating his own never entered his mind. In the 
late 1840s, Lee (who considered slavery “un-Christian” 
and a “very great evil”) freed his four slaves. In 1862, 
he released the slaves his wife inherited from her fa- 
ther. 

In February 1861, Jefferson Davis wrote to his wife 
that whatever the outcome of the pending conflict, the 
institution of slavery in the South was doomed. 

It’s estimated that only 10 percent of the soldiers 
who wore gray were slaveholders. These men, alto- 
gether 600,000 of them, did not engage in a desperate 
struggle against a larger, better-armed and better-sup- 
plied foe for the “property” rights of a handful of plan- 
tation owners. 

The 15,000 men who charged up Cemetery Ridge 
with Pickett across a mile of open ground into the 
maws of murderous artillery were not inspired by Si- 
mon Legree. 

Rightly or wrongly, Southerners believed they were 
defending the ideals of the American Revolution—free- 
dom from tyranny and the right of self-determination. 
In their minds, they were fighting economic domina- 
tion of the North and subjugation of their homeland by 
demagogues in Washington. 

The Rev. Randolph M’Kim testified: 

“I was a soldier in Virginia in the campaigns of 

Lee and Jackson, and I declare that I never met 

a Southern soldier who had drawn his sword to 

perpetuate slavery. . .What he had chiefly at 

heart was the preservation of the supreme and 
sacred right of self-government.” 

The 260,000 Southerners who died in that conflict 
did not shed their life’s blood so Scarlet could sit on 
the plantation house veranda sipping mint juleps to the 
sound of a banjo while Big Sam picked cotton in the 
fields. 

The Confederate flag honors them and their strug- 
gle, not slavery or segregation or racism. 

On that April day 129 years ago, Grant was gener- 
ous. Your men can keep their horses and mules; they'll 
need them for spring plowing, he told Lee’s. Confeder- 
ate officers that they were allowed to keep the swords 
they'd carried with such distinction. Would that same 
magnanimity could be shown to the ensign that sym- 
bolized their sacrifice. + 


© 1994 
Creators’ Syndicate 


Editor's Note: Don Feder, a Norther man of Southern principle, risked the ire of the Bean 
Town press when he wrote this article on the anniversary of Appomattox. Having a hand 

in his research, we are especially proud of the stand he has made and have reprinted the 

article of our new friend with the permission of his syndicator. 


Ever since Zell Miller gave up his push to pull down the 
Confederate battle flag in Georgia, the scene of the struggle 
has shifted to South Carolina, where a sustained effort is 
now being made by the usual suspects to have the flag re- 
moved from the State House in Columbia. So far (at this 
writing) the flag still flies. 

In the Governor’s campaign now underway in the Pal- 
metto State, all of the Republican candidates are for keep- 
ing the flag and the Democratic candidates are all against 
it. One Democratic candidate for Governor in particular, 
however, stands out as a demagogic nincompoop. And 
that is the State’s current Attorney General, who is now 
running for Governor while continuing to serve out his 
term as the chief lawyer. 

Without a hint of hesititation in using his current office 
for political gain, the Attorney General issued an official 
opinion late last year, pontificating as follows: “Continuing 
to fly the Confederate Battle flag at the State Capitol is past 
its time, and the State House dome is not the place. No 
binding legal authority exists to fly the flag. . .[and] no 
moral authority for flying the flag can be found.” 


Better leaders more or 
less ignored the Attorney 
General’s offical “opinion” 
or else saw it for what it 
was: a naked attempt to 
grab a headline in his Gov- 
ernor’s race. And he did get 
a little free press, but the fel- 
low is so boring his speech- 
es could be bottled as a ton- 
ic for insomnia and so 
unattractive his campaign 
photographs are taken 
through heavy mesh gauze 
to fuzzy up the details. 

Still, he hasn’t given up. Just a few weeks ago, the ene- 
mies of Southern heritage, failing in the political arena, an- 
nounced that they were seeking to have the Confederate 
flag removed by lawsuit, as a violation of civil rights laws 
of those who are “offended” by the flag’s display. 

Once again the Attorney General called in the cameras. 
In a speech reminiscent of Vidkun Quisling, the State’s 
chief lawyer announced that he would not represent South 
Carolina in the suit (which by the way is his job!). The laws 
of the state, he said, would have to be defended by some- 
one else. 

One candidate has suggested that the cost of retaining a 
private attorney to defend the state in the cause of the flag 
should be subtracted from the Attorney General’s salary. A 
capital idea. In the meantime, we offer our Scalawag to 
South Carolina’s Attorney General, Mr. Travis Medlock. He 
had hoped to help his political career by attacking the 
Southern heritage. Fortunately both efforts failed, which 
is really two items of good news for the people of South 
Carolina. 
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Columbia’s only daily newspaper, The State, now yankee- 
owned and politically cleansed, has been engaging in agenda 
journalism against the Confederate flag for months. On nearly 
a daily basis, Columbians have been treated to splashy front- 
page anti-flag newsatorials, canonizing any flag-hater able to 
speak and ignoring all the defenders unless, of course, the 
editors were able to find a pro-flag guy in a T-shirt with miss- 
ing front teeth (Photo-op! Photo-op!). 

In this heightened media environment, a compromise 
emerged during the last day of the 1994 session of the legis- 
lature. The S.C. Senate passed by voice vote a proposal to 
move the Confederate flag from the dome of the State House 
to a nearby Condeferate monument, where it would fly per- 
manently with a statement in the journal that the flag was not 
a symbol of racism. 


In fairness, it should be reported here that the compro- 
mise was offered and supported by some very good people 
who have always been staunch defenders of the flag. It is 
their honest view that the compromise is better than running 
the risk of losing the flag altogether, an arguable if not uni- 
versally persuasive point. 

Nevertheless, The State newspaper and other politically 
correct media outlets were well into their victory song, all set 
to celebrate their great achievement: the flag was coming 
down. Celebrations, however, proved premature. 

When the Senate sent the compromise over to the other 
chamber, with great fanfare and much media attention, 
members of the S.C. House of Representatives were not pre- 
pared to be steam-rolled. One House member in particular, 
Representative Harry Hallman of Charleston, objected to the 
compromise. 

Hallman’s reason? He said he had recently visited a ceme- 
tery full of Confederate soldiers who had died in battle. He 
subtracted their birth dates from the final year engraved in 
stone and kept coming up with such small numbers. Seven- 
teen. Sixteen. Eighteen. “No way,” he said. “I lost my son at 
age seventeen, and I could not allow myself to vote to bring 
that flag down with the knowledge that so many parents had 
lost their young boys under such tragic conditions. My heart 
was breaking for them. Their memory is far to important.” 

A journalist quickly asked Hallman: “So, you’re not going 
to compromise at all?” “Not today,” he smiled. “Not today.” 
And for that reason, we give our Preston Brooks Award for 
unusual courage in defense of the Southern heritage to the 
Honorable Harry Hallman, South Carolina State Representative. 
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: ALABAMA 


Don’t Miss Forrest 


review soon in Criticus Books. 


_ ARKANSAS 
For the Love of Money 


For years Bill Clinton’s enemies in| 
: Arkansas have been unhappy over the no- : 
: toriety he’s brought to the state, both as : 


Governor and as President. Now every- 
: body is beginning to voice resentment. The 
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brokerage firm west 

: of Wall Street, is call- 

: ing the Clinton’s hyp- 

Forrest McDonald, the : 
nation’s most distin- } 
guished historian, has } 
just published a new ! 
book—The American 
Presidency—which } 
should be available at } 
your local bookstore. } 
McDonald, who teach- : 
es at the University of : 
Alabama, has done 
much to recapture the } 
stolen past of the na- } 
— tion in general and of : 

: the South in particular. He writes clearly : 
: and persuasively and his scholarship is : 
: precise without being pedantic. Anyone i 
: who reads the Partisan should devour this : 
: book. It is the best work ever written on : 
: the subject and perhaps McDonald’s most : 
: impressive volume to date. Look for a full 


ocrites: 


“There damn 
sure ain’t noth- 
ing wrong with 
making money if 
you do it legally. 
And that in- 
cludes them, but 


First Lady 


Hillary Clinton 


if you set your- 
self against that 
and call it the ‘decade of greed,’ and 
then it shows up that you made a lot 
of money or tried to, you're open to 
the charge of hypocrisy.” 


Arkansas banker Curt Bradbury agrees: 


“The hypocrite issue is one I accept. 
Even us ‘moral and ethical bankrupts’ 
down here in Arkansas don’t appreci- 
ate the hypocrisy.” 


- FLORIDA 
Make My Day 


A real man-bites-dog story unfolded in Mi- 
ami not too long ago. After robbing and : 
killing foreign tourists on a regular basis, : 


: the Miami criminal element took on one : 
: tourist too many. Jorge Acedo shot a store : 
: Washington Times, which has led the way : 
: in coverage of Whitewater, reports that : 
: Warren Stephens, president of the largest : 


clerk who accused him of shoplifting, fired 
a few rounds in a parking lot, then jumped ; 
in his car and sped away, only to crash in- : 


Hillary Clinton 


Rep. Newt Gingrich 


: to another vehicle. He bailed out of the But Gingrich went even further. He went 


: wreck and began waving his pistol at one up to Wisconsin to support Gunderson, } 
: who is facing a tough primary fight against 
: a conservative challenger. 
; tourist who just arrived in Miami Beach } 


: of the other drivers. 
: Enter Karl Zimmerman, a German 


: and was on his way to the hotel. Zimmer- 
: man saw what was happening, jumped out 
: of his car, tackled Acedo, and wrestled the 
: gun from his hand. Then he held the gun- 
: man until the police arrived. 

: _Let’s hope that Zimmerman enjoys his 
: stay in Florida, gets a good tan, and leaves 
: Miami before (1) some other Miami gun- 
: man shoots him, (2) he is thrown in jail for 
i impersonating a police officer, or (3) the 
i: American Civil Liberties Union files 


: civil rights. 


GEORGIA 


: Rootless Newt 


: Newt Gingrich is “growing.” By “growing,” 
i we mean that he is becoming more and 
: more accommodating to the liberal majori- 
? ty who run the House and Senate. (That’s 
: what “growing” means in Washington.) By 
: the time he takes over as House Minority 
: Leader next year, Gingrich may be indis- 
: tinguishable from Bob Michel—the chicken 
: with the body of a man—who, over the 
: years, has led House Republicans from one 
defeat to another with 
grinning regularity. 
Recently Gingrich 
took sides in a dispute 
between two Republi- 
can colleagues, Steve 


were quarreling over 
an amendment to 


tion of homosexuality 
with federal funds. 
Gunderson, who has 
spoken at gay rights 
: rallies and has been “outed” by homosexu- 
: al activists, spoke against the amendment. 
: Dornan, in a moment of anger, rose to say 
: that Gunderson “has a revolving door on 
: his closet—he’s in, he’s out.” 


i 


Gunderson, expressing their support and 
: their gratitude for his service in Congress. 


This should come as no surprise to Gin- | 


: grich watchers. He also spoke against the 
: retention of the original military ban on 
: homosexuals, opting for a compromise 
: proposal that will probably lead to full ac- 
: ceptance at some later date. With Gingrich 
: leading the opposition party in the House, 
i we can be certain that the retreat from tra- 
: ditional American values will continue at a 
i brisk pace. Like too many Republicans, 
: Gingrich will fight for economic issues— : 
: : and very little else. 

: charges against him for violating Acedo’s : 


_ KENTUCKY 
Self Made Man 


' The death of Rep. William Natcher at the : 
: age of 84 should distress all Americans } 
: who believe in good government. Natcher | 
: served in the House for over forty years } 
: and never missed a vote—a record that } 
: will stand long after Joe Dimaggio’s con- } 
: secutive-hit streak has been broken. One of } 
: the last of the true Southern Democrats, } 
: his passing marks the end of an era—one 
: in which great leaders like Richard Russell : 
: and Harry Byrd dominated the Democratic | 
: Party and kept it true to its heritage. : 
Natcher was genteel, courteous, and incor- } 
: ruptible—qualities that almost never coex- : 
' ist in a single personality these days, much } 
less in a politician. And, oh yes, he never } 
: accepted a campaign contribution during | 
; his entire career in Congress. 
Gunderson of Wiscon- } 

sin and Bob Dornan } 

of California, who 

LOUISIANA 

: Ona Roll 

prohibit the promo- } 
? Governor Edwin Edwards is back in the 
: news again—and for the same old reason: 
: gambling. It seems that on his 1993 federal : 
income tax return, Edwards declared win- } 
: nings of $308,000 at the tables—spectacu- } 
lar moonlighting for a man who only } 
: makes $73,440 as governor. You wonder } 
: why he bothers to govern at all, why he : 
: doesn’t just spend all of his time in the : 
Gingrich and Michel wrote a letter to | 


casinos he has so strenuously and so suc- } 


: cessfully promoted. On second thought, : 
: maybe that’s precisely what he does. 
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Sen. Trent Lott 


/ MARYLAND 
Watch This Space 


: from Tennessee. Unless. . . 


: Having determined that Maryland is 39 : 
: percent pro-life and 42 percent pro-gun, a } 
: group of Washington conservatives are } 
: currently exploring the possibility of ficld- : 
: ing a third-party candidate. They have a } 
: man in mind—a forty-something pro-lifer : 
? with a quick wit and a sharp tongue. If he : : 
: clude that some mysterious Force is at : 
: work in Kansas City, a Force with a will of : 
: its own. Who needs legislators or attorneys : 
: general or, for that matter, federal judges ; 
: when unseen hands can so manipulate the } 
i affairs of government so adroitly? 


i enters the race—and his initials are R.M. 
i —this may be one of the most entertaining 
i contests of 1994. 


_ MISSISSIPPI 
Blood Feud 


Lott this year. 


father. 
“He’s a fine man,” 


Y 
GS 


my best to beat him.” 


So far Lott doesn’t seem too worried 
- OKLAHOMA 


: but—who knows?—there may be more of ; ™urDER 


! about the attack of the fighting O’Haras, 


them to come. 


_ MISSOURI 
Plan Sached 


: The Kansas City Star reports that a federal 
: judge who approved a redistricting plan for ; &T bank. He 
: two Missouri House districts did so as the : 
: result of false information. U.S. District : 
: Judge Howard Sachs had been told that : 


: the Missouri House of Representatives had : i 
: were puzzled. Then they realized what : 


! passed a bipartisan resolution in support 
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“Competition is } 
what makes the world : 
go round,” said the : 
: tion: Handel’s “The Arrival of the Queen of : 
: Sheba.” 
said the son of his fa- : 


ther. “I’m going to do ; Mockingbird”? 


of the redistricting plan and had based his 
: ruling on the assumption that everybody : 
: was on board. It turns out that no such 


The Maryland senatorial race this year will : 
' be a real yawner, featuring two veteran : ae 
senators of moderate-to-liberal outlook— : the Star explains it: 
: Democratic incumbent Paul Sarbanes vs. : 


: Republican Bill Brock, formerly senator 


resolution was passed, though the judge } 
had been given a “signed, sealed copy.” As : 


“The copy submitted to Judge Sachs 
apparently was drawn up mistakenly 
by an employee in the House clerk’s 
office. Somehow that copy then ended 
up in the Attorney General’s office. 
Lawyers there then included it with 
the consent degree to show Judge 
Sachs that the redistricting had 
TIouse support.” 
From this description you have to con- } 


, The O’Hara family really has it in for Re- NORTH CAROLINA 


: publican Senator Trent Lott, who is seek- : 
: ing reelection in November. At a recent } ; 
: joint news conference, Richard O’Hara, a ; There are always a few surprises at the ; 
77-year-old Republi- : 
can, and his son Sean 
O'Hara, a 36-year-old } 
Democrat, announced : 
that they were both } 
going to run against : 
: tight race among 21 finalists and came } 


Congressional Whistle 


National Whistlers Convention—but the : 
winning selection at this year’s whistle-off : 
really set old timers back on their heels. : 
Held at Louisburg—which, as everybody } 
knows, is the whistling capital of the } 
world—the championship round was a } 


down to the final whistle. 


The winner: Chris Ullman, press secre- } 
tary of Congressman Rod Grams. His selec- : 


Whatever happened to “Listen to the 


Donald 
: Beartrack, Jr., 
i a 17-year-old n 
: Indian boy, | Wi te Be ¢ 
: was : 


OKLAHOMA 


found 
dead on a riv- 


i 


SE 
_ Nal 


was murdered 
by someone who picked him up as he was : 
hitchhiking. On his arm, written twice in ; 
ink, was the message DER-352. Police } 


they were looking at. They checked with 
: the Oklahoma motor vehicle department, 


and sure enough, they found a license tag : vote. 

: that matched the message. After further in- : 

: vestigation, they arrested three men and : 

: charged them with murder. They’d been } TEXAS 


: fingered by their dead victim. 


and his lack of wit, would make an excel- 
: lent Majority Leader. He certainly has our : 


: We Need You, Coke Stevenson! 


: The political news from Texas is depress- : 
i ing. Senator Kay Bailey—a rich, “moder- : 
: ate” Republican—is facing Richard Fish- : 
; : er—a rich, “moderate” Democrat—and as : 
: Greenville moved about two hundred miles : a great political philosopher once said, } 
closer to Atlanta recently when the sheriff's : “there’s not a dime’s worth of difference : 
: department allowed PFLAG, a gay rights : between them.” Hutchison, who’s been : 
: activist group, to give officers sensitivity : voting with the feminists on Capitol Hill, : 
; training. The local chapter of the American : will probably win—if only because of the : 
: Family Association complained, but the : politically motivated charges filed against : 
: sheriff's department said that, shucks, the } her by Travis County district attorney Ron- : 
: training didn’t cost us nothing, and be- : nie Earle. But more and more it appears : 
: sides, officers need to know about different : that only the rich can run for state-wide of- | 
: kinds of folks. : fice in Texas because the state is too big to | 

Obvious question: Given that line of rea- 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA 


: Equal Time? 


Sen. Jim Sasser 


: soning, if NAMBLA—a national organiza- 


: tion of pedophiles—were to offer free sen- : 
i sitivity training to make them more : 
: tolerant of child molesters, would the 


: Greenville sheriff's department accept the 
: offer? 


_ TENNESSEE 


: Moronity Leader 


i: Jim Sasser has just announced that he is a 
i candidate to replace George Mitchell as 
i Senate Majority Leader. His chief opponent 
i will be Senator Tom Daschle of South 
: Dakota. Both are liberal and partisan, but 
Sasser is clearly the 
better man—at least to 
those who don’t want 
to see the Democratic 
agenda prosper. Sasser 
is known to have one 
of the slowest minds on 
Capitol Hill. As a mat- 


Washington over 
whether Sasser or 
John Warner is the 
dumbest man in the 
Senate. Frankly, we be- 
: lieve Warner wins in a walk, but those who 
: know Sasser are just as adamantly sup- 
: porting their man. 


say that Sasser, with his Valley Girl accent : 


argument rages in } 


i reach enough voters by inexpensive ; 
: means. 


When Texas entered the Union, it re- 
served the right to divide itself into five : 
states at some time in the future. Maybe 


that time has come. 


- VIRGINIA 


: Second Time Charm 


: One of the key Con- 
: gressional races in the 
i nation this year will 
i pit Republican Kyle 
i McSlarrow against in- 
: cumbent 
: Moran, a Clinton wa- 
i ter boy in the House. 
: Moran may well be 
i the South’s worst con- 
: gressman. A native of 
: Massachusetts who shares the accent and : 
: political views of Teddy Kennedy and Bar- : 
? ney Frank, he is an arrogant swaggerer : 
ter of fact, a perennial : 


James 


with a short fuse. 


Rep. James P. Moran, Jr. 


McSlarrow—young, good-looking, and 


: quick on his feet—scared Moran two years : 
: ago by polling almost 44% his first time 4 
: out. And that was with George Bush hung : 
: around his neck like a dead chicken. This : 
: year, with no presidential race to bring out : 
: the minorities, and with Bill Clinton hung : 
: around Moran’s neck, many observers are : 
: predicting that McSlarrow will win the sec- : 
Whatever the truth may be, suffice it to : 


ond match and become a conservative : 


leader in Congress. 
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THE 
SECOND 


AMIGRICAN | 


REVOLUTION 


A British View of the 
War Between the States 


by Charles Adams 


It does seem the most monstrous of 
anomalies that a government founded 
on the “sacred right of Insurrection” 
should pretend to treat as traitors and 
rebels six or seven million people who 
withdrew from the Union, and merely 


asked to be lef alone. 


The Quarterly Review, 
London, 1861 
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The High Tide by Mort Kiinstler 


Empire Building 


When the American War Between the States erupted 
in 1861, an editorial in the British periodical Quarterly 
Review said that it could not comment on the war be- 
cause “the catastrophe is too fresh, too sudden, and 
too terrible in its consequences.” Even the British 
House of Commons refused to allow any discussion at 
that time. What was so shocking was “the calamity of 
a people who are kinsmen by blood, who speak the 
same tongue and inherit the glories of a common liter- 
ature.” Worse still, here was the greatest democracy of 
all time, which was to show the world what great 
peace and prosperity democracy would bring—now 
split into militant camps, tearing at each other’s 
throats in mortal combat. The whole world had been 
watching and admiring “a great experiment, ostenta- 
tiously set up in the face of all the world, designed to 
teach the nations wisdom, and to confute the preju- 
dices of old times. . . for a time the experiment suc- 
ceeded.” 

Democracy’s ideals were on the line, so to speak. 
Justice seemed to be clearly on the side of the South 
once it became clear the North was not fighting to free 
the slaves. One London weekly, All the Year Round, 
dismissed the slave issue with this observation, “Who 
in the United States thinks of freedom for the slaves? 
Nobody. It is only in Europe that they trouble them- 
selves about that.” The British were well aware of 
what was really going on over the slave issue. In 1862, 


one journalist noted about Lincoln, “We have seen that 
he was prepared to give slavery more protection than 
it had ever before enjoyed.” (The Quarterly Review, 
London, 1862.) How could a nation, argued so many 
British writers, which professed such a strong belief in 
government by the people, turn on its own citizens 
and deny them what it supposedly stood for. The Corn- 
hill Magazine, London, 1861, chided the North: 


With what pretense of fairness, it is said, can you 
Americans object to the secession of the Southern 
States when your nation was founded in secession 
from the British Empire. 


Northern apologists, to this day have never been 
able to justify the war on the grounds that the North 
had the right, as British writers expressed, “to coerce, 
conquer, and subjugate 11 sovereign states,” and force 
them to remain in a political union which “they ab- 
horred and detested.” After all when Gorbachev was 
considering the use of military force to hold the Soviet 
Union together, he referred to the American Civil War 
as justification for that course of action. 

Some writers claim the War Between the States was 
the first modern war with ironclad naval vessels, rifle 
cannon, interchangeable parts, extensive amphibious 
operations, submarines and torpedoes, etc. Another 
innovation that stands out was the foreign war corre- 
spondent, especially from Britain. They were granted 
audiences with Lincoln and Davis and were peacefully 
escorted across no-man’s land from one side to anoth- 


er. One British correspondent accompanied by a 
French politician tells of his meeting with both Lincoln 
and Secretary Seward, and then how Union troops es- 
corted them to neutral ground where they were met by 
“a troop of Virginia Confederate cavalry, strong and 
hardy horsemen, who conducted them to the camp at 
Fairfax [Virginia],” where they met with Confederate 
generals, Johnston and Beauregard. 

These war correspondents give us the only objective 
accounts of the war, for they could write without fear 
of prosecution and punishment. One thing is certain; 
there was no freedom of the press at that time any- 
where in the United States. For example, in March 
1863, a Northern Democrat, Clement Vallandigham, 
opposed the war and called for peace at a political 
meeting in Ohio. He was arrested and convicted by a 
military court of expressing, “Treasonable senti- 
ments,” and was deported from the country, not unlike 
what the Soviets did to Solzhenitsyn. The Soviets could 
have used Abraham Lincoln as authority for deporting 
outspoken dissidents as well. The Soviets used “Slan- 
der against the state” while Lincoln used “Treasonable 
sentiments,” but is there really a difference? Even 
Northern congressmen were afraid to oppose any of 
Lincoln’s war measures for fear of being charged with 
treason or some similar offense. Many of the war cor- 
respondents saw Lincoln’s grip on the North as that of 
a dictator and tyrant: 


There is no Parliamentary authority whatever for 
what has been done. It has been done simply on Mr. 
Lincoln’s fiat. At his simple bidding, acting by no au- 
thority but his own pleasure, in plain defiance of the 
provisions of the Constitution, the Habeas Corpus Act 
has been suspended, the press muzzled, and judges 
prevented by armed men from enforcing on the citi- 
zens’ behalf the laws to which they and the President 
alike have sworn. 
The Quarterly Review, London 1862 


A “special correspondent” for Macmillian’s Maga- 
zine, a British monthly, went to America to find out, as 
his readers had asked, “What on earth is the North 
fighting for?” The use of the expletive “on earth” indi- 
cates a sense of bewilderment, which was common 
throughout Europe. To most Europeans, Lincoln had a 
serious morality problem when he rejected all offers 
and attempts at compromise from Southern leaders. 
The gist of the condemnation was that as a Christian 
nation, it was immoral to go to war except to defend 
oneself. It was obvious the South was defending itself, 
not the North. Even the strong nationalist Alexander 
Hamilton, the British periodical wrote, opposed using 
military force against any State. Said Hamilton, “To 
coerce a State would be one of the maddest projects 
ever devised: No State would ever suffer itself to be 
used as the instrument of coercing another.” I might 
add that Hamilton also said in The Federalist No. 34 
that the Constitution tied the hands of government and 
prevented aggressive wars. 
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The conclusions reached by 
the foreign correspondents on 
the causes of the war, initially 
fall into three main issues: 
First and foremost, it was a tax 
rebellion between the commer- 
cial interest on both sides. 
Why, the war has been called 
“The rich man’s war and the 
poor man’s fight.” Second, it 
was a war to maintain the 
American Empire. Third, it was 
to abolish slavery or protect 
slavery. But by the end of 1862, 
the abolitionist cause of the war 
had all but disappeared. What 
really sounded the death-knell 
for the abolition issue was the 
dismissal of General Frémont 
for emancipating the slaves in 
Missouri. Immediately upon 
learning of this action, Lincoln 
fired Frémont, canceled the or- 
der, and sent the slaves back to 
their masters. .. we 

The few newspapers that 
had maintained abolition was 
the motive of the North, ended 
up being the laughing stock of the media. One disillu- 
sioned French leader of the liberal press wrote: 


Frémont’s dismissal [has] stopped the American con- 
flict from becoming a cause of our civilization. . . 
what should we hate if not slavery[?] 


The newspapers and periodicals that believed aboli- 
tion was an issue—or cause of the war—would have 
abandoned that misconception had they listened to 
Lincoln’s speeches and also noted Congress’ offering 
to appease the South on the slave issue. Even to the 
point of offering a new Constitutional Amendment 
(ironically number 13) to further protect slavery. With 
the Dred Scott case protecting the property rights of 
slave owners, the same as any other form of property, 
slavery was never more secure than in 1861. As one 
British correspondent observed: “If slavery were 
alone, or principally, in issue, the conduct of the South 
would be not only unreasonable, but unintelligible.” 

Our correspondent from Macmillian’s Magazine did 
a thorough job of investigating the war while in Amer- 
ica. He said he talked with hundreds of Americans 
from all walks of life, and he was convinced slavery 
had nothing to do with the conflict. He summarized 
the answers he had been given on the slave issue, “We 
do not claim to be carrying on a war of emancipation; 
we are not fighting for the blacks, but for the whites. .. 
the object of the war is to preserve the Union.” It had 
little to do with the Constitutional issue. “It was for 
clear matter-of-fact interests.” 
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Frank Vizetelly, artist-correspondent for The Illustrated 
London News was pro-Southern as were most of the British 
media. 


When this correspon- 
dent tried to pin-down these 
so-called “matter-of-fact” inter- 
ests,” the answers could hardly 
justify the carnage that was 
taking place; a war waged 
“with a ferocity which must 
have been learned not from 
European, but from Red Indian 
precedents.” High noble princi- 
ples were not involved—as 
they rarely are in warfare— 
what was involved was usually 
trade, commerce, and empire 
building. He came to the con- 
clusion, as did so many other 
European observers, that em- 
pire building was the motive, 
and this was understandable 
to an Englishman. The British 
Empire, he noted, was a mat- 
ter of great pride to all Britons, 
and no doubt an American 
Empire was in the making. He 
argued that this would explain 
the War Between the States as 
well as “Manifest Destiny,” and 
the recent war with Mexico 
which brought enormous lands into America from 
Texas to California. 

Then this correspondent visited General Winfield 
Scott, the aging commander of all Northern forces and 
the hero of the Mexican War (1846-47). The general 
said: “the British Empire was worth fighting for, 
wasn't it?” Implying that the American Empire was al- 
so worth fighting for. The Quarterly Review, London, 
1862, published an article on “The American Crises,” 
hammering on the North with this cutting observation: 


BRADY-HANDY COLLECTION, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


For the contest on the part of the North is now undis- 
guisedly for empire. The question of Slavery is thrown 
to the winds. There is hardly any concession in its fa- 
vor that the South could ask which the North would 
refuse, provided only that the seceding States would 
re-enter the Union ... Away with the pretence on the 
North to dignify its cause with the name of freedom to 
the slave! 


Thus it became clear to the majority of British writ- 
ers that preserving the Union really meant preserving 
the empire. In the strangest places this became the 
dominant interpretation of Lincoln’s war motive. Ho- 
race Greeley, a radical editor of the New York Tribune, 
wrote a two-volume work on the war. In 1865, as the 
war ended, Greeley’s first volume was reviewed by 
The Athenaeum, a highly respected British weekly. 
The reviewer was quite familiar with Greeley’s aboli- 
tionist interpretation of the war, but considered it 
more nonsense than truth: 


Many different motives urged her [the North] to begin 
the work on which she lavished blood and treasure. 
She fought . . . for all those delicious dreams of na- 
tional predominance in future ages, which she must 
relinquish as soon as the union is severed .. . They 
saw the necessity for an undivided nation; they knew 
that banded together they might achieve all their 
promises and predictions, but that their historical 
pre-eminence would be sacrificed as soon as they 
consented to a dissolution of partnership. 
The Athenaeum, May 6, 1865 


To fully appreciate the North’s zeal for empire—a 
view still held in high esteem by European historians 
—we need to examine the political psyche of the 19th 
century American. There was an English proverb, 
“War is the sport of kings.” After the victory at Freder- 
icksburg, Robert E. Lee said, “It is well that war is so 
terrible—we would grow too fond of it.” Today, we ab- 
hor war, but this was not so in the mid-19th century. 
In Kenneth Clark’s marvelous book Civilization (1969), 
he sums up the thinking of that age as “the insatiable 
urge to conquer and explore.” With empires in the 
making, “war and imperialism, said Clark, were 
among “the most admired of human activities.” What 
was Manifest Destiny but a label for American imperi- 
alism? America’s empire building was over North 
America, with Alaska, Canada, and Cuba on the list— 
and this is what the Europeans saw as a very under- 
standable reason to preserve the Union. It was during 
this time that the famous British Prime Minister, 
William Gladstone, commented about man’s love of 


from periodicals that had been pro-North. The April 
1865 edition of Macmillian’s Magazine pleaded with 
the Northern policy makers to abandon any thought of 
now turning its large armies and navy against Canada. 
Instead of a docile conquered people, the Canadians 
would be to America what Ireland had become to Eng- 
land. The reason for “annexing Canada would be the 
extension of their commercial frontier with a view to 
the increase of 
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their import du- 
ties (which form 
their chief fiscal 
resource of a 
permanent kind) 
... Canada is a 
most dangerous 
point of contact; 
and from _ its 
openness to in- 
vasion, a tempta- 
tion, and even a 
positive incen- 
tive, to war.” 
And what would 
be the other mo- 
tive for invasion? 
“Territorial ag- 
grandizement,” 
i.e., imperialism, 
said the editori- 
al. 

The corre- 
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This early Civil War cartoon promotes peace through 


war and imperialism. He saw taxation as the 
Almighty’s check on war. Man was a war-prone ani- 
mal, but men hated taxation, and war meant taxes. As 
long as taxation came down hard on people, wars 
would be unavoidable. 

Of course, today, war and imperialism have fallen 


compromises. Northern military power is depicted by 
Lincoln as policeman seizing Jefferson Davis on 
Queer Street (a place for people in trouble). Davis 
has a hold on the US Treasury, symbolizing Southern 
wealth and taxes. Possessing the “Northern lust for 
Sovereignty” Marx wrote about, Lincoln was set for 
war and had no interest in making any compromises 
or recognizing the Southern government in any way. 


spondents from 
Europe all re- 
turned home 
with some be- 
wilderment at 
the cause of the 


into disrepute, and all of us are children of our time, 
and we have learned through the horrors of war in 
this century to hate both war and imperialism. But in 
1860, civilized man felt otherwise. 

The Cornhill Magazine, in late 1861, got wind.of the 
Northern idea of aggression against Canada: “The pro- 
posal that the North and South should forget their dif- 
ferences in a joint piratical attack upon Canada and 
Cuba is worthy only of the infamous source from 
which is proceeds.” At the same time, 7he Quarterly 
Review, noted that Canada had called out its militia 
and fortified her frontier. “We earnestly hope,” said 
this editorial, “that immediate steps will be taken to 
place Canada in such a state of permanent defense as 
to relieve both her and ourselves from anxiety in case 
of a sudden attack from her restless neighbors.” 

As the war progressed and the idea of the North 
and South ganging-up on Canada disappeared, British 
writers were silent on any danger of attack. But in 
1865, as the war came to a close with a Northern vic- 
tory (and destruction of the South) the fear of a purely 
Northern attack on Canada reappeared, and this time 


North—of preserving the Union. The Constitutional is- 
sue was always very thin and hardly very moral. It be- 
came rather unavoidable in an age of Western imperi- 
alism—for the “Empire” motive for the Civil War to 
override all others. The preservation of the Empire is 
really what the preservation of the Union was all 
about. 

On December 13, 1860, the New York Times pub- 
lished a letter from one of its readers, which went to 
the heart of the “matter-of-fact interests” that so many 
Northerners were talking about. If imperialism was a 
dominant motive in all European politics—and it 
was—then it was an even greater motive in America. 
Said the writer— 


There is no nation in the world so ambitious of 
growth and power—so thoroughly pervaded with the 
spirit of conquest—so filled with dreams of enlarging 
dominions as ours. In New England these impulses 
have lost something .. .But in the Centre and the 
West, this thirst for national power still rages unre- 
strained. 
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Along with the zeal for empire, which the British fo- 
cused upon, the French saw even more sinister forces. 
In a letter to his Diocese, a French Monsignor noted 
what seemed to be a view of Americans by many 
French, “we must fear the growing power of a people 
[the Americans] whose example and conquering bent 
menaces the world.” 


A Tariff War? 


The war between the North and the South is a tariff 
war. The war is further, not for any principle, does 
not touch the question of slavery, and in fact turns on 
the Northern lust for sovereignty. 

Karl Marx, 1861 


Karl Marx made the above comment as a summary 
of what the major British newspapers were saying— 
The Times, The Economists, The Saturday Review, 
were all strong on the tariff interpretation of the con- 
flict. In 1862, in the House of Commons, a member 
named William Forster, said it was generally recog- 
nized that the war was caused over slavery. He was 
answered from the House with the cries, “No, no!” and 
“the tariff.” The commercial interests which dominat- 
ed the House were more in tune with the economics of 
the war than were the intellectuals, such as John Stu- 
art Mill, who wrote in Fraser’s Magazine that slavery 
was the one cause of the war. That article was later 
reprinted in Harper’s Magazine in the North. Since 
then it has done more to mislead the world on the 
causes of the War Between the States than any other 
source. In time, writers for over a century have zeroed 
in on the specious logic of that article. Because aboli- 
tion became a factor in the later years of the war, writ- 
ers and historians forget that in the initial years on the 
matter of “causes” the abolition of the slaves was 
nowhere to be found. 

Fraser’s Magazine, notwithstanding the article by 
Mill, contained a number of articles on the tariff, as 
not only a cause of war, but also as a tragic event 
which made any reconciliation between the North and 
South impossible: 


Congress was rapidly passing a new tariff of the most 
stringent protectionism to Northern manufacturers!. . 
The untimeliness of the measure has filled all England 
with astonishment. It is a new affront and wrong to 
the slave states, and raises a wall against the return of 
the seceders. 

April 1861 


The wrong to the Southern states had a long histo- 
ry. John C. Calhoun explained the problem 10 years 
before in a reply to Daniel Webster’s famous speech 
on the Union. Calhoun listed three main grievances 
that could lead to secession. The first was the exclu- 
sion of the South from most of the new territories, up- 
setting the balance of power. The second was the 
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growth of federal power despite the limits set in the 
Constitution. He could see on the horizon the coming 
of an all-powerful national government obliterating 
state sovereignty. He had remarkable vision. His fears 
have come to pass, but in 1850 an all-powerful nation- 
al government was a long way in the future—at least 
so it appears looking back 144 years. The one concrete 
complaint involved taxation as a two-edged sword 
against the South. Said Calhoun: 


The North has adopted a system of revenue and dis- 
bursements in which an undue proportion of the bur- 
dens of taxation has been imposed on the South, and 
an undue proportion of its proceeds appropriated to 
the North... the South as the great exporting portion 
of the Union has in reality paid vastly more than her 
due proportion of the revenue. 


Even Northern oriented historians acknowledge 
that “Indignation against the tariff as an unfair tax in- 
jurious to their economy was general throughout the 
South.” The language used by Southerners was not so 
polite. In Edward Pollard’s book The Lost Cause 
(1866) that indignation is expressed about as forcefully 
as is possible: 


In every measure that the ingenuity of avarice cold 
devise, the North exacted from the South a Tribute, 
which it could only pay at the expense and in the 
character of an inferior [sic] in the Union. 


Some history is helpful to understand the forces that 
brought forth the ultra-high Morrill Tariff in early 


Southerners weren't the only ones to hate a high tariff. This cartoon “At 
the Bottom” in a New York newspaper shows the tariff as a heavy anchor 
“The dead loan that keeps down American commerce.” Southerners 
opposed the tariff but for entirely different reasons. 


1861, immediately after the new Republican Congress 
assembled in Washington. It was the highest tariff in 
history with rates for iron products of over 50%; rates 
for clothing ran over 25%. It was a major plank in the 
Republican platform. When this matter came before 
the delegates to the Republican convention in the sum- 
mer of 1860, there was “hoopla and howling” with 
canes and hats thrown into the air, “as if a herd of 
buffalo had stampeded through the convention hall.” 
When Southerners realized what they were up against 
with respect to a high tariff and a new Republican ad- 
ministration and Congress, there seemed to be only 
two courses of action—secession from the Union, and 
a low tariff for the Confederate States. The British 
correspondents saw this as the inevitable consequence 
of Lincoln’s high tariff obligations to Northern indus- 
trialist and manufacturers. 


The ‘Tariff’ question, again, enters largely—more 
largely than is commonly supposed—into the irritated 
and aggrieved feelings of the Southerners. And it can- 
not be denied that in this matter they have both a se- 
rious injury and an unconstitutional injustice to re- 
sent. .. All Northern products are now protected; and 
the Morill [sic] Tariff is a very masterpiece of folly and 
injustice ... No wonder then that the citizens of the 
seceding States should feel for half a century they 
have sacrificed to enhance the powers and profits of 
the North; and should conclude, after much futile re- 
monstrance, that only in secession could they hope to 
find redress. 
The Northern British Review, Edinburg, 1862 


The weekly Athenaeum added this bit of insight into 
Southern feelings: 


As a rule, the great mass of the public expenditures 
were made from the North, not in the South, so that 
Southerners found themselves doubly taxed—taxed 
first for the benefit of the Northern manufacturers, 
and then, in the disbursement of the public funds, de- 
nied an equal participation in the benefits accruing 
therefrom. 

Athenaeum, Dec. 21, 1961 


The most stinging criticism of the North came from 
The Quarterly Review in 1862, taking apart just about 
every virtue and principle they supposedly stood for: 


Fate has indeed taken a malignant pleasure in flouting 
the admirers of the United States. It is not merely that 
their hopes of its universal empire have been disap- 
pointed . . the mortification has been much deeper 
than this. Every theory to which they paid a special 
homage... has been successively repudiated by their 
favourite statesmen. They were Apostles of Free 
Trade: America has established a tariff, compared to 
which our heaviest protection-tariff has been flimsy . . 
she has become a land of passports, of conscriptions, 
of press censorship and post-office espionage, of 
bastilles and lettres de cachet {a letter bearing an offi- 
cial seal, authorizing the imprisonment without a trial 


of a named person] . . . there was little difference be- 
tween the Government of Mr. Lincoln and the Govern- 
ment of Napoleon III. There was the form of a legisla- 
tive assembly, where scarcely any dared to oppose, 
for fear of a charge of treason. 

The Quarterly Review, London 1862 


It seems clear that British war correspondents and 
writers saw the War Between the States as caused by 
the forces that have caused wars throughout history— 
economic and imperialistic forces behind a rather 
flimsy facade of freeing the salves. It was not until this 
century that American historians of Northern persua- 
sion began to abandon the noble, but phony, virtues 
for Lincoln’s aggression against the South. Charles and 
Mary Beard wrote the first scholarly in depth study of 
the war and came to this conclusion: 


Since, therefore, the abolition of slavery never ap- 
peared in the platform of any great political party, 
since the only appeal ever made to the electorate on 
that issue was scornfully repulsed, since the 
spokesman of the Republicans emphatically declared 
that his party never intended to interfere with slavery 
in any shape or form, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the institution of slavery was not a fundamental 
issue during the epoch preceding the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter. 

The Rise of American Civilization, 1927 


British writers didn’t need to wrestle with the issue 
of slavery and certainly not abolition, which was no 
where to be found as a cause of war. They did, howev- 
er, recognize some Southern concern that slavery was, 
in the eyes of many Southern “fire-eaters,” in danger, 
some time in the future, but the real, concrete, here 
and now issue, was the tariff: 


The grievances which to the South seemed so intoler- 
able that civil war itself was a lighter evil, were two— 
one was actual, the other was, in the main, hypotheti- 
cal. They were suffering, and had long suffered, from 
the effects of the various Northern Tariffs; and they 
believed from past experience that as soon as the 
North had the power in its hands they should be ex- 
posed to some perilous dealing with their slaves... 
But it is clear that the first reason was the one on 
which the South mainly acted. The proof is very sim- 
ple. Secession was an absolute and immediate remedy 
for the free-trade grievance .. . The protective system 
had been won as a triumph by the North... The 
South felt the double sting of humiliation and of loss. 
They felt that they were wronged. And it did not seem 
likely that the evil would abate of itself in the course 
of time; the wants of the Treasury were growing, and 
as those wants grew, the tariff was likely to rise. 

The Quarterly Review, London 1861 


Finally, the war correspondents saw two main caus- 
es behind the war. On the Northern side there was the 
obvious and unquestionable desire for an American 
empire—taking in all of North America, Mexico, Cuba 
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and much of the Caribbean. Ample evidence existed to 
support this conclusion as the real force behind the 
“preserve the Union” facade. In the South, they saw 

‘ economic forces behind secession, which is why the 
war has been called, “The rich man’s war and the 
poor man’s fight.” A term which, most of the time, ap- 
plies to most wars. 

These writers and correspondents were no fools 
and had little difficulty condemning the North and sup- 
porting the South, even to the point of urging the 
British government to join in the conflict for Southern 
independence. As Blackwoods Magazine urged in Jan- 
uary of 1862: 


A war between England and the North will, at least, 
have the good effects of shortening the sufferings and 
hastening the independence of a people who are prov- 
ing themselves very capable of self-government, who 
will at once assume a creditable position among na- 
tions, and who will act as a permanent check on 
Northern turbulence. And it is to be hoped that, if war 
is to be, we may put our whole strength and will into 
it, and conduct it so as to leave the orators and writ- 
ers of the North, with all their skill and practice in the 
falsification of history. 


Suppose England had joined in the fight and provid- 
ed the naval and military strength the South needed to 
win her struggle for independence—what would North 
America be like today? And what role in world affairs 
would the two nations have played in this century? 
“For of all sad word of tongue or pen,” wrote John 


Greenleaf Whittier, “The saddest are these: ‘It might 
have been!’” The South is still haunted by what “might 
have been.” 

As the world’s great empires have broken up in the 
latter half of this century, with the U.S.S.R. being the 
latest casualty; only America remains as the last of the 
great empires. The European writers saw the in- 
evitability of secession in that the Union did not have 
the right ingredients for permanence except with mili- 
tary force. James Spence, writing for the Scottish peri- 
odical, The North British Review, made this intriguing 
observation in February 1862: 


In truth, the Union itself was artificial in its origin; 
and its artificial character has long been increasingly 
apparent, and increasingly felt. Spontaneous and self- 
supporting political combination, compact and endur- 
ing nations, are the result of many convergent influ- 
ences. There must be some degree at least of homoge- 
neousness; there must be harmony, if not identity, of 
interests; there must be mutual liking, if not mutual 
respect. Or, in default of these binding links, there 
must be power. .. to enforce union and compel sub- 
mission. Which of these necessary elements existed in 
the United States? Scarcely one. 


Of course, James Spence was wrong. The North did 
have the last element—the power to enforce union and 
compel submission. 


Charles Adams is a historian and author of For Good and Evil, The Impact of Taxes on the 
Course of Civilization (Madison Books, 1993). 
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UNCLE SAM RAISING THE WIND TO A GOGD TUNE. 
Uscit Sam (sings)—"' Away! Away! Away down South to Dixtes land—away 1!" ete. 


This political tax cartoon shows a confident Uncle Sam sending naval expedition against the South in 1862 to blockade Southern ports, financed with 
internal taxes and a high tariff. The subject totally absent, slavery was “not a fundamental issue” of the war in the view of the British. 
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i ON ROBERT E. LEE 

i “Every soldier of the South turned to him as a devout 
! Catholic toward the Virgin Mother.” 

: —Maj. Gen. J.F.C. Fuller, British Army 


? ON THE WAR, A BRITISH VIEW 

: “This is no civil strife: no struggle of Guelph and Ghi- 
: belline, no contest between York and Lancaster, but a 
: war of alien races. . .” 

—Samuel Phillips Day 


by Richard Lederer 


A collection of fluffs and flubs, goofs and gaffes, 
: boners and boo boos 


The following selections are from high schoo! English teacher Richard 


: Lederer’s book Get Thee to a Punnery. All are untouched by any profes- : : ; 
: * On a fortune-teller’s door: Medium prices. 


: sional humorist. 


| THE TIME OF THE SIGNS 


: herent playfulness of human language. Ancient graffiti, 
: classical fables, and many stories from the Bible and 


: it ourselves. 


: loony tunes that such fiddling produces: 


* On a diaper service truck: Rock a dry baby. 


} * On an electric company van: Power to the people. 


: ON STATES’ RIGHTS 

: “T saw in States’ Rights the only availing check upon 
: the absolutism of the sovereign will, and secession filled : 
: me with hope, not as the destruction but as the re- 
: demption of Democracy.” 

—Lord Acton 1866 


: ON THE CAUSE 

: “The right of self-government, which Washington won 
: and for which Lee fought, was to no longer be a watch- 
: word to stir men’s blood in the United States.” 

: —Lord Wolseley 1865 


; ON THE TWO NATIONS 

: “There can be no question that the suppositious line of 
: Mason and Dixon separated two people as dissimilar in 
: thought and feeling, in habit and in need, as were the 

: Saxons and the knights of Rollo the Norman.” 

; —T.C. Deleon of South Carolina 


—Compiled by William F. Freehoff 


* On a plumber’s truck: A flush is better than a full 


house. 


* In a beauty parlor: Curl up and dye. 
: *In front of a church: Stop here for your holiday | 


spirits. 


* On a church lawn: Pray, keep off the grass. Such 


trespasses will not be forgiven. 


* In a Catholic church: Litany candles? 


: *In a bar: I’m not a slow bartender. I’m not a fast } 


bartender. I’m a half fast bartender. 


: * In another bar: Marriage consoler. 


: * In an ice cream and dairy store: You can’t beat our : 


milk shakes, but you can whip our cream and lick : 
our ice cream cones. 


* On a junkyard fence: Edifice wrecks. 


: Language is fun. Everyone who speaks and listens and : a anole Dem ILO a: 


i writes and reads is involved to some degree with the in- } 


* In the window of a necktie emporium: Come in and : 
tie one on. i 


i : * In a sporting goods store: How about a boomerang 
:; mythology show us that people have played with lan- : i 
: guage for a very long time. But never before have so : ; ples : 
| many of us enjoyed the game of words and tried to play | * Over a display of batteries: Wanna start something? 
: * Outside a strip tease theater: Here the belles peel. 

: Here are various placards and posters that have ap- | xo ciande t t h 
: peared around the world. Both literally and figurative- : BS Pn Sta et ON Ricans ele any ashen 


: ly they are signs of our times, times in which we human : 


: beings love to fiddle with words and to laugh at the : * Over an antique shop: Remains to be seen. 


for the girl who returns everything? 


they’d be insulting. 


Anguished English and Get Thee to a Punnery are published 
: in the South by Wyrick and Company, 12 Exchange } 
i Street, Charleston, South Carolina 29402. i 
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ue Netiwen E. Rourke 


He hung on the erosstrees of the. Harriet 
Lane. It was 4:40 am, Friday, April 12, 
1861. Suddenly, ‘Charleston harbor looked 
like the Fourth of July: Shells exploded’ 
vaboye Fort Sumter as cannon fire from Con- 


end four bloody years later. 

Bradley Sillick Osbon,. “former seaman: 
“now naval reporter. for the N.Y. World, 
would have the. best seat in the house. He 
remained on deck until 11:30 pm: But he 
was of no value as a reporter to his paper 
as he continued to watch the barrage on 
the fort. 

Throughout il ‘ecyerage of the. war, 


“osbon would be under fire 27 times. and. 


wounded in action seven times. 


first reports of the. opening battle, A 
“friend of Confederate . ‘General P. G. T, 
"Beauregard, De Fontaine made his way to 
the American Telegraph. Company's office in 
Charleston. But a full. news and travel 
embargo had. been initiated. It was not 
“until 3 pm that De Fontaine ‘could file his 
“story. — 

— (Among: the 13 notable war ‘gorrespondents 
listed in one reference is Eugenie Benson, 
a woman reporter for Frank Leslie's Tllus- 
trated Newspaper,” who sketched the Confed- 
erate bombardme of Fort Sumter and many 
other actions 


st Quarter:1994. 


 federate guns opened a barrage that would - 


It would be Felix Gregory De: Fontaine Of: 
“the N.Y. Herald who. would file one of the. 


Fort Sumter was the beginning not only of a bloody 
conflict, but it forged a generation of war correspon- 
dents that would culminate in live action reporting 
one-hundred and thirty years later. 

These faltering beginnings by the Civil War corre- 
spondents would reach their highest form during the 
Desert Storm war. 

During this action, Americans saw on prime time 
television the missiles fired and heard the roar of an- 
other attack bomber sortie. Several times during the 
day, generals and commanders briefed the press and 
the world on the day’s events. Battle maps, troops and 
equipment were flashed and paraded across television 
screens. 

Later, in Somalia, the press greeted camouflaged 
Special Forces coming ashore in a pre-dawn invasion. 

Modern warfare and military exercises have be- 
come media events. 

In contrast, with no press briefings during the Civil 
War, there were differences between Union and Con- 
federate newspapers, editors, and journalists in their 
reporting of this historic event. The people affected by 
the war often knew little of what was happening when 
it was happening. 

The Civil War press was not always objective in re- 
porting news of the war. Often opinions expressed by 
both Union and Confederate editors were unpopular in 
their home regions. 

Also, the quality of Civil War correspondence left 
much to be desired. Henry Villard said the war pro- 
duced no great reporter and that war correspondence 
had deteriorated steadily from 1862. 

Edwin Godkin, founder of the postwar Nation said 
his colleagues’ reports were “. . .a series of wild rav- 
ings about the roaring of the guns and the whizzing of 
the shells and the superhuman valour of the men, in- 
terspersed with fulsome puffs of some captain or 
colonel with whom they happed to pass the night.” 

Anthony Trollope concluded that American newspa- 
pers were unreadable. And as if to pen the final rites 
on Civil War journalism, Charles Nordhoff, managing 
editor of the NV. Y. Evening Post, wrote a scathing in- 
dictment of the war time press in Harper’s Monthly in 
June 1863, after visiting Port Royal: 

How little—how very little, we who stay at home 

know of the war or of our soldiers!. .. The men who 

have written its history in the daily journals have 


been almost without exception. . . reporters in the 
lowest and poorest sense of the term...” 


As the war progressed, Southern newspapers suf- 
fered for lack of paper, ink, and even manpower. As 
early as May 23, 1861, many Southern papers were 
printing half-sheets. By the spring of 1863, every Rich- 
mond daily was printed this way. In addition, the 
South lacked a truly metropolitan press. 

Although Richmond had 37,910 people in 1860 
with its population increasing during the war the, 
Dispatch, its largest paper, never exceeded 18,000 cir- 
culation. 


History of the Civil War. 


New Orleans, with more than 100,000 residents, fell 
to Union forces in 1862. But on January 18, the Daily 
Picayune pined that all of its reporters had enlisted. 

The Press Association of the Confederate States was 
formed by resourceful Southern editors to pool their 
war news. The news they reported came from official 
reports, staff officers providing occasional contribu- 
tions, and from Northern papers. In a sense, the latter 
provided war news for both sides. 

For Southerners and Northerners, newspapers of 
1860 were the most popular form of literature. Most 
people read nothing else. As talk of secession and im- 
minent war increased, newspapers became even more 
important in both the South and the North. 

The way news was selected and interpreted had 
great influence in developing Southern viewpoints on 
many subjects. This was particularly true on the eve of 
the Civil War. Southern newspapers were one of the 
most important sources for a clear understanding of 
why the South seceded. 

However, Southern editors carefully selected news 
that reflected their personal viewpoints. Most South- 
ern papers clipped much of their news from other 
journals they received in exchange for their own. Thus 
much of the “news” was material that had been lifted 
bodily—often without acknowledgment—from other 
journals. 

The Northern press was better equipped. This 
proved true during its coverage of the war. During the 
war’s first two years, leading New York papers paid 
$60,000 to $100,000 annually to transmit dispatches 
by telegraph. From 1861 to 1865, the NV. Y. Herald 


The Ironclad “Weehawken” returning to fire a parting shot at Fort Sumter, after the bombardment, April 7, 1863. Taken from Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
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spent more than $500,000 to cover the war from the 
front. 

Northern press coverage of the eastern campaigns 
was considered the best. Yet when military defeats re- 
sulted, official censorship halted truthful accounts. 
One historian said much of the Northern press inaccu- 
racy was accidental, or at any rate unintentional. Ac- 
cording to the journalists’ axiom: You're only as good 
as your news sources. Often these proved grossly un- 
reliable. 

Reporters writing about the Civil War, or the events 
leading up to the war, were not always popular even 
in their own territory. Destruction of newspaper of- 
fices as well as threats to life and liberty of editors and 
reporters were common occurrences, particularly in 
the North. 

In 1861, several New York newspapers were 
charged with pro-Confederate leanings. Among those 
brought to court were the Brooklyn Eagle, the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce, and the N. Y. Daily News. In 
September 1861, the Louisville Courier was denied 
the use of postal service. The newspaper’s alleged hos- 
tility to the Union cause resulted in the arrest of sever- 
al employees by Federal officials when the Courier’s 
office was seized. 

Violence was common against Northern newspa- 
pers that shared Southern sympathies. When Ohio 
Congressman Clement Vallandigham was arrested by 
Union soldiers, his friends rushed to the street with 
torches attacking and damaging the office of the Day- 
ton Daily Journal. 

In Haverhill, Massachusetts, the editor of a pro-Con- 
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federate weekly newspaper was tarred and feathered 
and ridden through town on a rail. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer reported he was forced to swear he would 
never again publish articles “against the North and in 
favor of secession.” 

Anti-draft uprisings in New York and other north- 
eastern cities and towns often resulted in damage to 
local pro-draft newspapers. Horace Greeley’s pro-draft 
N. Y. Tribune was damaged before rioters were driven 
off by a massive police assault. 

Although not always pro-Confederate, some North- 
ern newspapers took issue with Abraham Lincoln’s 
failure to attack the Confederate Army in Northern 
Virginia during the early stages of the war. These 
newspapers fussed at the President over the presence 
of “a rebel” army at the doorstep of the capital. 

Southern newspapers, although declining in num- 
ber as the war progressed, were equally critical of 
their government and leaders. Many Southern papers 
became bitter critics of President Jefferson Davis’s 
government even though most endorsed secession. 

Led by the Richmond Examiner, the city’s five 
dailies persistently attacked the President’s cabinet ap- 
pointments. Newspapers in Lynchburg, Raleigh, Au- 
gusta, and Charles Town heaped abuse upon Davis. 
One even blamed him for Confederate soldiers march- 
ing in snow without shoes. 

Robert Barnwell Rhett, Jr., editor of the Charleston 
Mercury once referred to Jefferson Davis as “this little 
head of a great country.” 

Through it all, Davis and the Confederate govern- 
ment strongly supported the principle of a free press. 
They continued to tolerate newspaper criticism with 
unflinching patience. 

Although there were censorship laws and Confeder- 
ate military decrees against publishing news of troop 
concentrations and movements, the Southern press 
paid little attention to it. 

Southern editors believed it their right—even their 
duty—to print campaign plans, detailed information 
about troops, schedules of blockade runners, and the 
size and location of war industries. 

The precision of their reports caused Southern di- 
arist Mary Chesnut to write that the North required no 
spies for “our own newspapers tell every word there is 
to be told by friend or foe.” 

Some historical writers have said the lack of censor- 
ship of the Southern press “undoubtedly contributed to 
the deterioration of civilian morale and the loss of a 
will to fight.” 

Reporting detailed war news and troop movements 
was not confined to the South. Confederate generals 
read Northern papers to learn of their opponent’s 
strength and strategy. 

General Robert E. Lee sent President Jefferson 
Davis the April 26, 1864 edition of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. He included this note: “I send you the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of the 26th, from which you will 
learn that all [General Ambrose] Burnside’s available 
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forces are being advanced to the front.” 

Union generals were aware of the many news leaks, 
and they fumed over them as heatedly as their Confed- 
erate counterparts. Many saw them as treason and 
urged treatment of the culprits accordingly. Although 
some news aided the Confederate generals, much was 
too grossly inaccurate to be a threat to Union forces. 
Less scrupulous correspondents fabricated eyewitness 
accounts of battles they never saw! Some maps were 
so imaginary as to be mocked as “pictures of a drunk- 
ard’s stomach.” 

Charles Page of the N. Y. Tribune wrote: “With wa- 
termelons and whiskey ready when officers come from 
the fight, I get news without asking questions.” 

Perhaps one of the most notable Civil War personal- 
ities who found himself at odds with the press was 
General William T. Sherman. 

His battles with the press began as a result of a 
meeting he had with visiting Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron. At the meeting, Sherman told the Secretary 
he needed 60,000 additional troops to drive Confeder- 
ates from Kentucky, and at least 200,000 to fight his 
way to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Secretary, who began his political career by be- 
coming owner of a Harrisburg, Pennsylvania newspa- 
per was accompanied to the meeting by a N. Y. Tri- 
bune reporter. Sherman was not introduced to the 
reporter and therefore did not know his profession. 

Subsequent newspaper accounts of the meeting 
misinterpreted Sherman’s request for troops. They 
said the general was “insane,” “stark mad,” and dis- 
played “strange conduct.” 

As a result, Sherman was removed from command 
and almost had his military career ruined. 

Although bitter about the incident, Sherman’s real 
war with the press began after his unsuccessful attack 
at Chickasaw Bluffs outside Vicksburg in 1862. In this 
attack, Sherman’s failure to succeed was the result of 
General U. S. Grant not supplying him with expected 
support. 

Nonetheless, Sherman was attacked in the N. Y. 
Herald by correspondent Thomas W. Knox. In his six- 
column story of January 18, 1863, Knox said, 

“General Sherman was so exceedingly erratic that the 

discussion of twelve months ago with respect to his 

sanity was revived with much earnestness. . . Insanity 


and inefficiency have brought their result. Let us have 
them no more.” 


Knox was arrested and brought to Sherman who 
read the story aloud and demanded to know the 
sources for his assertions of military incompetence. 

In typical sarcasm, Knox said, “... you are regard- 
ed as the enemy of our set, and we must in self-de- 
fense write you down.” 

Sherman had Knox held for court martial under 
War Department General Orders No. 67, which includ- 
ed that any news report concerning the Army be ap- 
proved in advance by the commanding general on the 
scene. 


Ultimately, Knox was acquitted of the most serious 
charges, but was expelled from the area. 

Later when Sherman learned of three reporters 
blown out of the water while attempting to run the 
Vicksburg batteries, he supposedly said: “Good! Now 
we'll have news from hell before breakfast.” 

(Ironically, Sherman’s post-war leniency toward the 
South was criticized by his own people. He told dele- 
gates at a convention in Little Rock, Arkansas in De- 
cember 1865, to turn their energies away from 
protesting exclusion of ex-Confederates from politics 
and to turn toward developing their state’s resources.) 

Citizens, both Southern and Northern, developed 
opinions and attitudes about the war from the news- 
papers they read. From the journalists’ reports, people 
in Virginia as well as New York determined if their 
generals were capable. 

In his book The Destructive War, Charles Royster 
said: 


One of the rakish men who delivered newspapers to the troops. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


“... Through praising or damning generals and by 
forming a notion of an ideal general, civilians took a 
hand in the war, proclaiming themselves fit to judge 
how it should be directed. Newspapers expressed, 
shaped, and sometimes manufactured impressions of 
popular opinion; in turn, civilians depended on news- 
papers for most of their immediate vicarious partici- 
pation in the war. Despite intertwined rivalries 
among generals and among newspapermen, the 
armies’ commanders and the press appeared to offer 
people their best hope of guiding the war.” 


Reporting of casualties was a common practice with 
both Northern and Southern papers. The Union War 
Department eventually stopped the practice. Previous- 
ly, Northern papers published long lists of casualties 
by name specifically telling what part of the body re- 
ceived the wound. If not wounded, the simple notation 
“killed” was listed. Southern newspapers continued re- 
porting casualty lists throughout the war. 

Some critics, particularly the armies, believed civil- 
ian interest in casualty lists and battle narratives ex- 
ceeded their concern for loved ones or their nation. 
Many thought it was more a morbid interest in the 
war. 

The interest in war news was probably best ex- 
pressed by Oliver Wendell Holmes who read the re- 
ports intently. Writing in the Atlantic, Holmes said: 
“We must have something to eat and the papers to 
read. Everything else we can do without . . . Only 
bread and newspapers we must have.” 

The Civil War also introduced picture journalism. 
Soon to follow would be the beginnings of photojour- 
nalism. Eyewitness sketches by Alfred and William 
Waud, Henri Lovie, Winslow Homer, and Edwin 
Forbes were transformed into engravings in Harper’s 
and Leslie’s. Through this medium, the specter of war 
and its suffering would be brought to thousands who 
would never see a battlefield. 

Mathew Brady is perhaps the most well known Civil 
War photographer. Many others were in the field 
recording the awfulness of the conflict. Action pho- 
tographs of the Civil War are static representations of 
events before or after action. 

Actual photographs taken were seldom seen. A 
process had to be developed for mass publication. 
Civilians saw the war through the efforts of woodcuts. 
Thus illustrators brought the war home most. 

But like their reporter kinsmen, some of the illustra- 
tors were equally accused of inaccuracies. General 
George McClellan said pictures of Union fieldworks 
were more likely to confound the Confederates than to 
aid them. 

In Harper’s Weekly, an engraving showed a cavalry 
officer running his saber through the back of a victim 
so that a foot of it protruded from his chest. 

Frank Leslie’s, Harper’s and the N. Y. Illustrated 
News accused each other of drawing battle scenes in 
their offices. 

One Cincinnati Gazette reporter said, “Those who 
draw their conceptions of the appearance of the rebel 
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soldiery from Harp- 
er’s Weekly would 
hardly recognize one 
on sight.” 

Alexander Gardner 
joined Mathew Brady 
in photographing the 
war. Civil War pho- 
tographers worked 
with the permission 
and cooperation of the 
army. Gardner had an 
honorary appointment 
on the staff and was 
actually paid by the 
Union Army. 

Although Brady 
covered the war more 
extensively, he used a 
group of photogra- 
phers (Gardner 
among them) who took pictures of various aspects and 
battles of the war. Brady rarely went into the field, and 
when he did, he was run off by army officers. 

Although there were some Southern photographers 
in the field, they were few because supplies and paper 
were short. 

Noted photographers, illustrators, and artists work- 
ing in the field during the Civil War included George 
Armstead who took pictures of Confederates. When 
the Union forces arrived in Corinth, Mississippi, he 
took their pictures. Samuel Cooley traveled with Gen- 
eral Phillip Sheridan in the Department of the South 
and saw the destruction of Richmond. A. D. Little was 
a Southern photographer who worked for the Confed- 
erate Secret Service. George S. Cook was a Charleston 
photographer who took “action” photographs from 
Fort Sumter while it was under fire by three Union 
ironclads. Alfred Waud, the most prolific illustrator, 
covered the war from First Manassas to Appomattox. 
Theodore Davis was a Harper’s Weekly illustrator who 
heavily documented his work. He was perhaps the 
most traveled war correspondent, covering more of 
the war than all the others. He was with Grant at 
Vicksburg. Edwin Forbes was an artillery specialist at- 
tached to the Army of the Potomac for most of the 
war. 

As the war continued, Southern newspapers suf- 
fered greatly. Not only were paper and ink in short 
supply, but by 1864 the Southern telegraph system 
was almost non existent. As Sherman continued his 
march to the sea, the limited telegraph poles, wire, 
and insulators were destroyed. 

In addition to the newspapers’ plight, the morale of 
the Southern people was waning as the war continued 
and their country was being destroyed. By the first 
weeks of January 1865, the Southern press was un- 
able to conceal the despair of the people. 

The fall of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, was symbolic 
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of what was happen- 
ing throughout the 
South. And the final 
edition of The Daily 
Citizen gave cre- 
dence to the plight of 
other Southern news- 
papers. 

The Daily Citi- 
zen was edited and 
published by J. M. 
Swords. Like several 
other Southern news- 
papers, its stock of 
paper was exhausted 
and the editor resort- 
ed to the use of wall- 
paper. 

On this substi- 
tute, editor Swords 
printed issues of June 
16, 18, 20, 27, 30, and July 2, 1863. Each was a single 
sheet, four columns wide, printed on the back of wall- 
paper. 

When Vicksburg surrendered on July 4, Swords left 
and Union forces found the type of The Daily Citizen 
still standing. They replaced two-thirds of the last col- 
umn with other matter already in type and added this 
note: 
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JULY 4, 1863 
Two days bring about great changes. The banner of the 
Union floats over Vicksburg. Gen. Grant has “caught the rab- 
bit;” he has dined in Vicksburg, and he did bring his dinner 
with him. The “Citizen” lives to see it. For the last time it 
appears on “Wall-paper.” No more will it eulogize the luxu- 
ry of mule-meat and fricasseed kitten—urge Southern war- 
riors to such diet never-more. This is the last wall-paper 
edition, and is, excepting this note, from the types as we 

found them. It will be valuable hereafter as a curiosity. 


Evidently after a few copies (how many is unknown) 
had been run off, it was noticed that the masthead title 
was misspelled as “CTIZEN.” The error was corrected, 
although the other typographical errors were allowed 
to stand, and the rest of the edition printed. 

Though no Southern newsmen were at the Wilmer 
McLean home Wednesday, April 12, 1865, Jerome B. 
Stillson of the V. Y. World provided a detailed account 
of the historical event which greeted readers on the 
front page of the April 14, 1865 edition. In it, he of- 
fered honor to both Lee and Grant as men who know 
the true price of war: 

“After a few minutes of private desultory conversation, 
General Lee took his departure, General Grant attending 
him to the door, and taking his hand at the threshold. The 
entire interview was conducted, on the part of General Lee, 
with the manly but conscious bearing of a soldier fairly 
beaten, but not cowed...” & 


Norman Rourke is a freelance writer from Broken Arrow, Oklahoma. 


2 BETWEEN THE STATES 
T R I V I A 


“In the introduction to A Treasury of Civil War Tales, | wrote, ‘This volume does not begin to exhaust the rich lode of Civil War materia! available.’ The same is 
true of the present volume. Hopefully, though, Civil Wor Trivia will prove to be an enjoyable challenge to every student of this most unusual of wars, the ramifi- 
cations of which continue to our own time.” 


—Webb Garrison in the introduction to Civil Wor Trivia 


1: Who became an instant brigadier at Williamsburg, Vir- 9: What fast-moving cavalryman refused anesthesia when 


ginia because President Jefferson Davis liked the way 
he led a charge? 


: What brigadier, who was at Vicksburg and in the At- 
lanta campaign, captured more than 200 Yankees at 
Bentonville, North Carolina, on March 21, 1865? 


surgeons removed a ball lodged close to his spine? 


10: What general frequently strolled about camp handing 


out Sunday School leaflets? 


: When ordered to return to Winchester, Virginia, in ANSWERS 
March 1862, what commander of a wing angrily offered 1. George Burgwyn Anderson (b. North Carolina) 
to submit his resignation? 2. Alpheus Baker (b. South Carolina) 

3. Stonewall Jackson 

: What general gave up poker, as penance, after three of 4. James Longstreet (b. South Carolina) 
his children died of scarlet fever in a single week during 9. Robert E. Lee (b. Virginia) : 
January 1862? 6. Private, cannoneer (Robert, E., Jr.,age eighteen) 

7. William Clarke Quantrill 
5: Who spent his first thirteen months in Confederate uni- 8. Braxton Bragg (b. North Carolina) 
9. Nathan Bedford Forrest (b. Tennessee) 


form without coming under fire or taking part in a gen- 


eral engagement? 10. Thomas Jonathan (“Stonewall”) Jackson 


Webb Garrison is a veteran writer who lives in Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. 
Formerly associate dean of Emory University and president of McKendree College, he 
has written forty books, including A Treasury of White House Tales, A Treasury of Civil 
War Tales, and A Treasury of Christmas Stories. 


6: When Robert E. Lee’s youngest son entered the army, 
what was his rank and duty? 


7; What Ohio-born guerrilla leader was rewarded for his 
depredations by being made a C.S.A. captain? 


Civil Wor Trivia and Fact Book, copyright 1992 by Webb Garrison and reprinted by 
permission of Rutledge Hill Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 


8: What Confederate general was a constant sufferer from 
migraine and dyspepsia? 


NO WILBUR - Don's BE A Foot! 
e WE. CAN) WORK THIS OUT | 


Taken trom Uncivil War 
by Dusty Rumsey 
published by 

Wyrick & Company, 
1-A Pinckney Street, 
Charleston, SC 
29401-2626. 

© 1992 

Reprinted with permission. 
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U) WATER dal 


C.S. LEWIS AND THE OLD SOUTH 


by SHELDON VANAUKEN 


he title of this paper may be perplexing, 

especially “Old Western Man.” Is it 

cowboys and gunslingers of the Old 
West? Or perhaps Red Indians? 

Let me, then, say at once that Socrates and 
Shakespeare and Jane Austen are Old 
Western Man—and by my reckoning, General 
Lee. But not Mr. and Mrs. Bill Clinton. In due 
course there will be further clarification, as 
well as an answer to the question of what C.S. 
Lewis has to do with the Old South, which he 
knew almost nothing about. 


write not as an expert to tell you of my thought but 
to explain a particular concept of Lewis’s and my 
own application of it to the Old South. 

Almost everyone knows something about C.S. Lewis 
as a writer of extremely readable children’s books 
(about the land of Narnia that can be entered through 
the back of an old wardrobe) and as a witty and bril- 
liant defender of orthodox Christianity. 

Lewis has also been called the Apostle of the 
Skeptics. Those who have read his little book, The 
Great Divorce or his Space Trilogy know something of 
his faith as well as his brilliant imagination, while his 
Experiment in Criticism suggests Lewis the profound 
scholar. And the devastating little book The Abolition 
of Man has a direct bearing on my present topic. It is 
C.S. Lewis as prophet: a grim warning of where we 
may be heading and the role of our schools in taking 
us there. 


Lewis was an Oxford don. He first came to Oxford 
as an undergraduate—his education interrupted by 
service in the First World War. He had, before he 
came up to Oxford, read more widely and deeply than 
most of us do in a lifetime. At Oxford he first read 
(studied) what is called “Greats,” which is, first, classi- 
cal literature in Greek and Latin, and then the rigorous 
study of philosophy from the ancients to the mod- 
erns—with a severe examination in each. He then 
read English literature and was examined in that. A 
“FIRST” in those examinations at Oxford has been 
likened to a Phi Beta Kappa key——and Lewis won three 
FIRSTS. No other word fits this achievement but awe- 
some. 

When I was at Oxford in the ‘50s, I was privileged 
to know him, and we came to be friends as those who 
have read by book A Severe Mercy will know. After I 
went down from the University, we corresponded and 
met from time to time. 
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Professorship at Oxford (there are no assistant or 

associate professors) is a very distinguished honor 
indeed, for there is but one professor of each subject. 
Despite deep friendships among the dons, Lewis also 
had bitter enemies—because | believe, of hostility to 
his outspoken Christian faith. Oxford never gave him 
that honor—a professorship—but Cambridge did; and 
so Lewis left Magdalen College, Oxford, for, as it hap- 
pened Magdalene, Cambridge. To my abiding regret, | 
was not in England and could not be present when he 
delivered his inaugural address in a packed hall. But 
that lecture in 1954 which is not widely known defines 
Old Western Man. It is a look at history by a great lit- 
erary scholar. History, some think, is a bore; but one 
may reflect on the truth that the opposite of historical 
awareness is—amnesia. 

The title of Lewis’s address is De Descriptione 
Temporum—a look at Time, the very stuff of history: 
time and its divisions. Lewis was a splendid speaker— 
lucid, witty, brilliant, and, above all, powerful. He 
could hold an audience spellbound, as he did this one: 
Cambridge dons and undergraduates, as well as a con- 
siderable contingent from Oxford crowding a large lec- 
ture hall. 


he chair that Cambridge had created for him was 

Professor of Medieval and Renaissance Literature, 
and Lewis pointed out that the title indicted the 
decline of the traditional antithesis between the two 
periods. We have all, he went on, been educated to 
believe that there are two great divides in Western his- 
tory, two chasms that cut across it: the Fall of Rome 
along with the Christianizing of Europe is the first; and 
the second is the Renaissance. 

Not so, says Lewis. Neither one is the Great Divide; 
there is a greater one. But before considering that, let 
us look at the two traditional ones, beginning with the 
lesser one, the Renaissance. 


Tivo TRADINONAL DIVIDES 


The Renaissance, first of all, despised the Medieval, 
just as every new age despises that one preceding. The 
early-twentieth century scorned the Victorian Age—its 
architecture, its prudishness, its indoor plants were 
held up in ridicule. So the Renaissance saw the Middle 
Ages as a time of darkness. Unable to see the architec- 
tural miracle of Chartres Cathedral, they labeled it 
Gothic, that is, barbaric, because it lacked Roman 
columns. They were blind to the power of Aquinas or 
Dante. An older historian spoke of Copernicus as “the 
first light in the darkness,” and a turn-of-the-last cen- 
tury student wrote that Thomas Wyatt was one of the 
first men “who scrambled ashore out of the great, 
dark, surging sea of the Middle Ages.” No one would 
write such things now. And yet the Renaissance was a 
new age—a significant shift in direction., For the wise 
men of classical times, there was a desire to see things 
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as they are and to conform the soul to that reality. The 
medievals enlarged things as they included Christ’s 
Revelation of God but still sought to conform to all of 
reality. But the Renaissance began the effort through 
the twin studies of science and magic (the high noon of 
magic was not Medieval but Renaissance) to conform 
reality to man. 

The Fall of Rome—that immense Empire stretching 
from Syria to London—along with the spread of 
Christianity—has far greater claims to be the Great 
Divide. And yet Latin, a living, developing language, 
remained the language of the educated and the lan- 
guage of the universal Church. Men read Virgil (oddly 
enough, it was the Renaissance in its fascination with 
the really dead, classical Latin that killed the living 
Latin.) Still, Lewis says, the claim of the Fall of Rome 
with the enormous shift from Paganism to Christianity 
to be the Great Divide would have to be allowed if he 
did not know of a far greater Divide. 


THE GRBAT DDE 


To take first that enormous and seemingly irrevoca- 
ble shift from Paganism to Christianity, we have seen a 
greater—the de-Christianizing of Western society. 
“Dechristianization,” says John Paul II, ’weighs heavi- 
ly upon entire peoples and communities once rich in 
faith and Christian life. . .” It is still incomplete, of 
course, just as there were lingering pockets of 
Paganism in the disintegrating Roman world. But one 
often hears today of “post-Christian.” And we’ve all 
heard references to our returning to paganism. That, 
at least, is nonsense. We are not about to see a 
President struggling to slit the throat of a milk-white 
bull in front of the Capitol as an offering to the gods or 
grave Senators spilling libations on the floor of their 
chamber. To say we are returning to Paganism from 
Christianity is rather like saying that a married 
woman recovers her virginity by divorce. Paganism 
like Christianity was a devout belief in divinity—some- 
thing beyond and above man. Thus, the shift from 
Paganism to God Incarnate, great as it was, was a 
lesser shift than this: from God Incarnate to Man him- 
self. 

This alone is vast enough to indicate a greater Great 
Divide than the Fall of Rome. And there is more, much 
more. But before considering other aspects of this 
Greatest Divide, we should locate it in time. Lewis puts 
it at about the time of Jane Austen and Sir Walter 
Scott at the end of the eighteenth century and a little 
way into the nineteenth. And those who lived before 
the Great Divide are those he calls “Old Western Man.” 
But, like the long-drawn-out Fall of Rome, this later, 
Greater Divide is gradual. Old Western Man continued 
in unaffected areas. Lewis himself is, he says, an Old 
Western Man. And some who consider this may be Old 
Western Man. As we look further at the Great Divide, 


the reader will perhaps decide about himself. 

Since science is one of the things that is changing 
the world, it might be thought that the Great Divide 
ought to be earlier with the general acceptance among 
the educated of the thought of Descartes and of scien- 
tists like Copernicus. But the effects of such ideas were 
delayed. Science, in Lewis’s words, was “like a lion 
cub whose gambols delighted its master in private 
[and which] has not yet tasted man’s blood . . . Science 
was not the business of Man because Man had not yet 
become the business of Science.” But when Watts 
makes his steam engine, and Darwin begins to mon- 
key with Man’s ancestry—and Freud not so far 
ahead—the lion will be out of his cage. It is when the 
many are affected, not just the few intellectuals, that 
the Great Divide occurs. 

Somewhere between us and Jane Austen’s 
Persuasion in 1816 runs the chasm between Old 
Western Man and New Western Man—the Great 
Divide. Old Western Man feared and worshiped his 
gods, accepted axiomatically what Lewis in The 
Abolition of Man calls the Tao or Natural Law, and, if 
Christian, believed in the Revelation of God Incarnate. 
Almost a definition of Old Western Man. New Western 
Man—well | shan’t attempt to define him, but as we 
consider the post-Divide developments, perhaps he 
will appear. This much, though, is I think certain: 
Seneca and Dr. Johnson, though separated by 18 cen- 
turies, have more in common that Dr. Johnson and 
Freud, less than a century later. 


et us consider what the Great Divide actually 

divides in terms of the six (and only six) aspects of 
any society: political, economic, religious, social, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic. (The initial letters make the word 
PERSIA.) 


Politically, what we used to call “rulers” we now call 
“leaders.” In the past the aim of rulers was to keep the 
people quiet, getting on with their lives; now it seems 
to be whipping up feeling—appeals, drives, cam- 
paigns. A vast computerized bureaucracy penetrates 
our lives and fortunes as no government of the past 
ever did. Where once we asked rulers for justice and 
incorruptibility, we now want magnetism or charisma. 
And a shadow in the future, if ever it comes (which 
God forbid!), may be government by scientists and 
psychologists—adjusting us to like it. 


Economically, above all the coming of the machine. 
Where once we wanted government to defend us from 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and we paid taxes for 
those purposes, now we expect everything from gov- 
ernment; jobs, relief from poverty, health care. 
Government is spending trillions it doesn’t have. And 
money without its intrinsic value—not gold. 


Socially—well, | hardly need to mention the word. 
The family in decay—that rock-hard institution of Old 


Western Man. Marriage itself breaking down: multi- 
marriages or, so to speak, serial polygamy. Or no mar- 
riage at all. Social morality is all but dead. And for 
good or ill—since Lewis’s lecture—a change that 
would be almost unbelievable to Old Western Man, a 
change as great as any in all history: feminism. If femi- 
nism (unisexism) is here to stay, it will be overwhelm- 
ingly the greatest social change of all time, equal to the 
coming of the machine. Overwhelming change and 
very possibly overwhelming error, too. Socially, there 
is no question that it is the Great Divide. 

Religiously, The de- 


Christianizing. 


no question either. 


Intellectually, one of the greatest changes is the 
onset of ideology—everything else subordinate as a 
world force. Killing in the name of ideology. We have 
touched on the lion—science—getting out of his cage, 
and on Darwin, and Watts’ steam engine. The 
machine. TV and the computer. The machine perme- 
ates our lives. Here again the change is so enormous 
as to leave no doubt about the Great Divide. Not only 
does it alter our very lives; it alters our language. For 
instance, the word new. When it comes to cars or TVs, 
the new is usually better, but not in other areas—the 
“new morality” is very likely worse. Yet we’re taught 
to salivate at new. What was once admired as perma- 
nence is now called stagnation. And primitive, which 
in Dr. Johnson’s dictionary suggested “pure” or “for- 
mal,” now suggests the obsolete or crude. If we slipped 
through a time-fault into the eighteenth century, our 
plain English and their plain English might have very 
different connotations. Needless to say, feminism is 
also altering the English language for the worse; they 
would insist that Lewis say Old Western Man “or 
Woman.” 


Aesthetically, the last of the six aspects, is marked 
by change as great as the others. Aesthetically, our 
brave new world is almost unrecognizably different. In 
the visual arts, no previous era has ever produced 
work so shatteringly and bewilderingly different and 
obscure as that of the Cubists, Dadaists, Surrealists, 
and Picasso. And in the art that Lewis loved best, poet- 
ry and literature, the change is as drastic. It is simply 
untrue to say that all poetry was when new was as dif- 
ficult as ours. Alexandrian verse was difficult because 
it required learning; but if you got the learning, it was 
perfectly intelligible. John Donne’s dark conceits had 
one meaning which he could have told you. There was 
never anything like The Wasteland. Six learned men 
in poetry, discussed T.S. Eliot’s “A Cooking Egg” for an 
hour, and no two of them agreed on its meaning. And 
the poems—or as | call them, prosems by “prosets” 
who have followed Eliot—there seems no link at all 
with the great tradition of poetry. Apart from different 
languages a reader of Homer would understand 
Beowulf, and Catullus and Spenser would understand 
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each other, or Shakespeare and Virgil. 

It is, I think unarguable that we have been looking 
at The Great Divide in the history of the West, which is 
really the history of the whole world. It is strange, the 
smallest continent, Europe, has been the most dynam- 
ic ever since the Greeks, all the world wanting what 
the West has. Almost unimaginable change. 

Now, the reader has C.S. Lewis’s 1954 argument for 
The Great Divide in De Descriptione Temporum with a 
few updatings of mine, such as the drastic change that 
is feminism, which he was spared. The argument is 
for me totally convincing. He concluded the lecture by 
saying that he is a representative of Old Western Man 
and reads their texts as a native. But Old Western 
Man, he says, is not going to be around much longer, 


“To say we are returning to Paganism from 
Christianity is false. Paganism was a devout 
belief in divinity—something beyond and above 
man. Thus, the shift from Paganism to God 
Incarnate, great as it was, was a lesser shift than 
this: from God Incarnate to Man himself.” 


and thus, he may be of value as a specimen, if not oth- 
erwise. After all, he says with a smile, if a dinosaur 
dragged its slow length into the lecture hall, would we 
not look back even as we fled? So that’s what the 
creature looked like! 

He was done. Thunderous applause. And people 
went about the university for weeks saying “I’m a dino 
—are you?” 


(1D WesrenN MAN ND THE QLD SoumH 


What C.S. Lewis has given us is nothing less than a 
radically new way of looking at the past that supplants 
or, at least, supplements all other ways. The reader, 
mindful of my title, may be prepared for me to see the 
Old South as Old Western Man. And so I do. But 
General Lee and the War Between the States were in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, 50 years 
after Jane Austen: the machine—the Industrial 
Revolution—already darkening the skies. Nevertheless, 
I do maintain the Confederacy was Old Western Man. 
We need, I think, to see the South—and the War—in 
larger terms relating to all of Western civilization. 

Lewis, quite rightly, puts the Great Divide in the 
very early nineteenth century; it was then that 
England, which led the way in the age of steam, began 
to be dominated by the machine, yet, of course, large 
pockets of England and Scotland remained unaffected, 
not to mention Europe and America, though it was not 
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long before Germany and New England began to 
industrialize. France was a special case; it had been 
torn by the fury of the Revolution, followed by 
Napoleon and defeat. Unlike the U.S. War of 
Independence, the French Revolution was the child of 
the intellectual’s so-called Enlightenment (religiously, 
the Endarkenment), which prepared the way for the 
Great Divide; and it seems to me that the people of 
France were, in a way, the first to cross, or be driven 
across, the Great Divide. And there, too, was resis- 
tance, in particular the heroic and doomed last stand 
of the Vendée where the people took arms under their 
nobles and priests. In France, the Vendée was a last 
stand of Old Western Man. 

The worldwide condemnation of slavery began with 
the English Evangelicals under 
Wilberforce in the early 
nineteenth century, spreading 
to New England—the 
Abolitionists—but not to the 
South. Indeed, it has often 
been said that the South, at 
least up to the War of 
Secession, had not yet entered 
the nineteenth century. If 
indeed the Great Divide, as 
Lewis says, is just after the 
time of Jane Austen and Sir 
Walter Scott, it is suggestive 
that, while the North had turned to the mid-century 
novelist, Charles Dickens, the South still loved Sir 
Walter Scott. The long steps toward “modernity” in 
England and the North and elsewhere hardly affected 
the deeply agrarian South. But by 1860 the north was 
well on its way to industrialization—“the dark Satanic 
mills,” as Blake called them. And the South was still 
naming towns and streets for Scott’s characters and 
places—Ivanhoe, for instance, or Midlothian, both in 
Virginia. 

There is little question in my mind but that the War 
Between the States was a revolution. A Northern revo- 
lution: big business destroying the Southern landed 
gentry. Andrew Lytle (in From Eden to Babylon) says 
that “before his overthrow, the country gentleman was 
the most powerful single influence in early American 
society.” And he says further that “the fall of the 
Confederacy removed the last great check to the impe- 
rialism of Big Business.” There is here more than a 
slight suggestion that New Western Man was destroy- 
ing Old Western Man. (As the French Revolution, the 
Vendée). 


t is plain from what C.S.Lewis said about the de- 

Christianizing of Europe, as well as the French 
Revolution attempting to destroy the Church, that 
what follows the Great Divide is anti-Christian. Two 
years ago Mel Bradford (may he rest in peace) 
explained why Southern clergymen from Catholic to 
Baptists were strongly in favor of secession: Not to 


protect slavery but to protect 
Christianity by separating from the 
North, which in their judgement 
was becoming godless. A compari- 
son of the leaders on both sides is 
suggestive; and so is a comparison 
of the South today with the society 
of the victors today—New York, Los 
Angeles, and Washington, including 
the corridors of power. Can we say 
the Southern clergymen of the 
1860’s were mistaken? The South 
remained, and perhaps. still 
remains, a part of Christendom, 
while Europe and the North moved 
toward post-Christian man. 

I wonder sometimes if the real 
hate of the most powerful and influ- 
ential men of the North toward the 
South, both in arms and van- 
quished, wasn’t hate for both the 
agrarian and the religious values of 
the South, including the faith in the 
Risen Christ? 

General R.E. Lee is the symbol and the actuality of 
the South. Oxford taught that he was the greatest gen- 
eral since Alexander the Great because he did so much 
with so little and because he won the total devotion of 
his men. But Lee is far more than a brilliant and auda- 
cious general. In his simplicity and grandeur he is the 
best of the Old South—and he is almost incomprehen- 
sible to modern sensibility. Like George Washington, 
he is seen as a “marble man” by moderns, who have 
no trouble understanding Lincoln or Sherman-—both 
rather modern themselves. But General Lee, never giv- 
ing way to hate, never blaming anyone else, the sim- 
plicity, the strange words that we have lost: words like 
duty and honor. But an Old Roman would understand 
them. Lee, | think-—and Stonewall and J.E.B. Stuart— 
are Old Western Man. 

The poet, Stephen Vincent Benét, in his splendid 
and insightful John Brown’s Body, after glowing 
descriptions of General Lee and his officers, turns to 
Lee’s army. Let me quote just a half-a-dozen lines. 
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AC.S, Lewis library. 


Army of Northern Virginia, fabulous army, 

Strange army of ragged individualists, 

The hunters, the riders, the walkers, the savage pastorals, 
The unmachined, the men come out of the ground, . . 

The lazy scorners, the rebels against the wheels, 

The rebels against the steel combustion chambers... 
Against machines, against the Age of Steam... 


The unmachined, the deeply religious, ready to fol- 
low General Lee to hell and back—and, because of 
General Lee, they almost won. These men and their 
great commander are Old Western Man. As a nation, 
his last stand. 

When Lee came at last to Appomattox and the 
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short-lived Confederacy went down, not just to defeat 
but to non-existence, an Oxford don (like virtually all 
the Oxford and Cambridge dons, deeply pro- 
Southern), wrote lines that no one today would 
write—a drastically different point of view: “No nation 
rose so white and fair,/ None fell so pure of crime” 
(Philip Worsley). 


| ae with a question. As Richard Weaver says so 
powerfully, the Southern tradition ts at bay. Does it 
still survive? Are we who hold to that tradition Old 
Western Man? If we are dismayed by multicultural- 
ism, by deconstructionism, by moral relativism, have 
we any hope of holding onto and of passing on that 
tradition? I do not know. I cannot precisely define 
what New Western Man is, though there have been 
many hints along the way—and C.S. Lewis’s Abolition 
of Man offers a grim prophecy. Each of us must 
decide what he himself is. 

I cannot close without saying, as the Cambridge 
undergraduates did, that I—-to no one’s surprise—take 
my stand as a “dino.” And hope that I and fellow 
“dinos” can make a difference. 


The C.S. Lewis essay was originally published in They 
Asked For a Paper, (Bles) and is now in Selected 
Literary Essays (Cambridge). 


Southern Partisan contributor Sheldon Vanauken took the M.Litt. at Jesus College, 
Oxford, and while there met CS. Lewis. Their subsequent friendship is recounted in his 
A Severe Mercy. Vanauken presented this essay as the lecture for Willie Pie’s Day 1993 
at the rural Virginia home of another Partisan regular, Dovid A. Bovenizer. It has since 
appeared in Crisis. 
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PARTISAN eonversation. 


Bill Mourchison 


William Murchison is an award-winning syndicated columnist based af The Dallas Morning News. Born in Texas, he attended public schools and received 
degrees from the University of Texas and Stanford University, where he specialized in the history of the South and of Great Britain. He has been a journalist 
for more than a quarter of a century, as reporter, editor, editorial writer, and columnist. He has lectured on numerous college campuses, including the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Southern Methodist University, and East Texas State University. He writes for a number of wellknown American publications, including the 
Wall Street Journal and National Review. He and his family are active in the Episcopal Synod of America, a nationwide group of Anglican traditionalists, 

He is editor of Texas Republic, a newly launched statewide conservative magazine and author of Reclaiming Morality in America, to be published in 


October 1994 by Thomas Nelson. 


Southern Partisan: Do your folks have roots in 
Texas? 


Murchison: I’m a seventh generation Texan. My family 
came about the time of the Texas Revolution. They in- 
cluded the Parkers, and Cynthia Ann Parker (white 
captive of the Comanches and mother of the last Co- 
manche war chief, Quannah Parker) is a collateral an- 
cestor. We descend from her uncle Isaac. So we've 
been here a long time. 


Southern Partisan: Did they take part in the War 
for Southern Independence? 


Murchison: | had four great-grandfathers in the service 
of the Confederacy. I was one of those Southerners who 
grew up thinking the South had won. 


Southern Partisan: Where did you grow up? 


Murchison: I was raised in Corsicanna. In the 1890s 
Corsicanna was the largest cotton county in the United 
States. In 1894 it was the site of the first commercial oil 
field west of the Mississippi. It’s been a good place to 
live. 


Southern Partisan: There are those who argue that 
Texas is at heart a Western, not a Southern state. 
Would you agree? 


Murchison: I have always felt that Texas is, despite ge- 
ographical differences from the South, essentially a 
Southern state. The culture of the state is Southern. It 
was settled primarily by Southerners, until the North- 
ern influx of the past twenty years. It’s a state that re- 
spects the old, settled ways of our fathers. Family con- 
nections still bind it. It has a great sense of place. 
People still talk about how long their folks have been 
there and what their ancestors did in the War Between 
the States. And even in West Texas people are ex- 


tremely Southern in their way of looking at life and 
their values. The distinction that Lyndon Johnson used 
to draw between Texas and the South is, I think, spuri- 
ous. 


Southern Partisan: What politics were you raised 
with? 


Murchison: All my family were conservative Democ- 
rats. This stemmed from the fact that there was no Re- 
publican Party worth identifying with. I grew up in the 
1950s when the Republicans were just becoming a 
presence at the statewide level. 


Southern Partisan: What eventually drove you out 
of the Democratic Party? 


Murchison: It was ne perception of most conservative 
Democrats in the 50s and ’60s that the Democratic 
Party simply didn’t want us, made every effort to drive 
us out, had an agenda that was hostile to the values we 
had maintained and that there was no point in pursu- 
ing the affiliation any longer. I tried, even after I ceased 
calling myself a Democrat in the late 1960s, not to 
identify myself with the Republican Party. I called my- 
self a “Tory” or a “Dixiecrat” or a “Shivercrat,” after 
Texas governor Allan Shivers, a conservative Democrat 
of the old school who had swung the state into the Re- 
publican column in 1952 and 1956. The perception 
was that Republicans were dicey allies—some were 
good and some were not. For us, it was Barry Goldwa- 
ter who made it respectable to be a Republican and 
Ronald Reagan who made it possible to be an enthusi- 
astic Republican down here in Texas. 


Southern Partisan: What was the influence of the 
late Senator John Tower? 


Murchison: John Tower did a lot of good for the Repub- 
lican Party. Actually, I opposed him when he first ran 
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for the Senate. I was for Bill Blakely, the conservative 
Democrat. I was a student at the University of Texas at 
the time and worked for the Blakely campaign because 
Blakely was more in the tradition of Richard Russell—a 
tradition I revered. I liked John Tower, but he was just 
one man. There was still no strong Republican struc- 
ture in Texas, and I wasn’t ready to de-camp for just 
one man. 


Southern Partisan: What was the impact of the 
1968 Presidential Campaign in Texas? 


Murchison: The race was extremely close in Texas in 
1968. The Republicans appealed to civility, to patrio- 
tism, to the old order. This was not to say that Richard 
Nixon was the ideal candidate for conservatives. But 
considering Hubert Humphrey, Nixon was the likeliest 
choice for many conservatives. As for George Wallace, I 
was not a Wallace supporter—I was a Wallace sympa- 
thizer at that time. I never gave George Wallace credit 
for being a viable candidate for 
President. There was a lot about 
George Wallace to like. He was 
really a splendid candidate to car- 
ry the conservative message to 
the grassroots. But I really feared 
that Wallace would—as Ross Per- 
ot did in 1992—put the White 
House in Democratic hands. 


Southern Partisan: Has the 
Texas Republican Party grown 
to accommodate conservative 
Democrats such as yourself? 


Murchison: There is a country 
club mind set with the Republican 
Party. Many of the sober, stable 
establishment Republicans simply 
do not like or trust the Democrat- 
ic party. It was populistic. 


Southern Partisan: But isn’t 
populism simply a matter of 
style? 


Murchison: It’s a matter of style, 
but it’s also a matter of convic- 
tion. Populists take account of 
more of the social issues, than the economy-minded 
country club Republicans. There is a tendency in estab- 
lishment ranks not to worry so much about values and 
morality as economic growth. But economic growth 
will be of no account to us if we become a corrupt and 
morally debased people. I think morality and values 
are going to be the issues of the 1990s. 


Southern Partisan: Speaking of moral values, were 
you churched at an early age? 


Murchison: J can’t recall a time that I didn’t attend 
church. I was brought up in the Methodist Church; our 
branch tended to be Wesleyan. Later on, in 1971, I 
moved over to the Episcopal Church. Of course, today, 
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the national organization of the Episcopal Church is 
much wilder and wackier than I would like it to be. But 
the essentials of the church here still maintained here 
in Texas at the grassroots level—and that’s true of the 
Methodists also. 


Southern Partisan: Were you “called” to journalism 
as your profession? 


Murchison: | had expected to become a lawyer. My fa- 
ther had studied law at UT but never practiced. I stud- 
ied history and began a Ph.D. program at UT in 1969 
when | decided that my vocation was to be journalism. 


Southern Partisan: Who influenced you the most in- 
tellectually and professionally? 


Murchison: David M. Potter, the great Southern histori- 
an and courtly old Georgia gentleman, who taught me 
at Stanford. About this time, I began reading National 
Review and acquired several role 
models. I adored Russell Kirk. He 
introduced me to Burke and to 
me, Burke was the man with the 
answers. I tried to imitate James 
J. Kilpatrick’s writing style. Bill 
Buckley was a formative influence 
over our more than twenty years 
of association. 


Southern Partisan: You were 
an intimate associate of the 
late Dr. Melvin FE. Bradford. 


Murchison: Mel was a philosophi- 
cal mentor and friend. I got to 
know him in the early 1970s 
when he was very much involved 
with the Wallace movement. I am 
personally and philosophically 
bereft by his death. He gave a 
new respectability to the view 
that the Framers of our Constitu- 
tion knew what they were doing 
and that in perverting their origi- 
nal intentions we have sinned 
against them. 


ag 


Southern Partisan: Professor 
Bradford was an influence on your new publication 
The Texas Republic, was he not? 


Murchison: Mel was one of those I thought of first 
when I conceived the magazine. He was an active col- 
laborator and supporter. He was to be our Frank Mey- 
er and help us articulate the unique culture of Texas. 


Southern Partisan: Why does Texas need another 
magazine? 


Murchison: It doesn’t have another magazine! Texas 
has not had such a magazine as The Texas Republic in 
all its history. It’s had liberal magazines like The Texas 
Observer. It’s had a trendy, upper-class centrist maga- 
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zine like The Texas Monthly. We've needed a magazine 
that respected and spoke to the traditional values of 
Texans. 


Southern Partisan: Why does such a conservative 
state and region have so few conservative publica- 
tions? 


Murchison: One reason is that Southern conservatives, 
for many years, felt that they were well served by Na- 
tional Review, Human Events, and other such publica- 
tions and by the editorial pages of the large city news- 
papers. That is no longer true. Those newspapers are 
no longer conservative. 


i 
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Premier issue of Texas Republic 


Southern Partisan: To whom is The Texas Republic 
addressed? 


Murchison: We’re not simply preaching to the convert- 
ed. We want to show people another way of thinking 
about these issues. The 1990s will be a battle between 
those who believe they can do anything they want to 
do, regardless of its effect on other people, and those 
who believe in the old virtues—hard work sobriety, 
honor, courage, respect for others, and respect most of 
all for religious values. These underlie the inherited 
culture of Texas. We’ve lost a lot of that since the 
1960s. And we conservatives are going to have to re- 
cover that sense of religion as the glue that holds soci- 
ety together. 
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Southern Partisan: Does Texas have some answers, 
from its own experience, to some of the problems 
that confront Americans today? 


Murchison: Yes it does. Texans have always been dri- 
ven by the idea that they were building something for 
their posterity. This is because they shared the values 
of Southern culture—respect for others and devotion to 
God. We believe that Texans have not lost that sense of 
place and purpose. That’s what must be preserved. It’s 
going to be tough, but that has never stopped Texas 
from standing up for what they know is right. 


Southern Partisan: You have a governor’s race this 
year. The incumbent is Ann Richards. Where did 
she come from? 


Murchison: Ann Richards got where she is today by 
convincing the media that she was the cutest thing that 
every came down the political pike. She is a very com- 
petent and capable public speaker and sometimes fun- 
ny in her own perverse, liberal way. She has been 
completely ineffective in the office of governor and has 
ducked the most important problems in the state— 
crime and education. I think she will pay the price for 
this in the general election. She is up against George 
W. Bush, who despite that name, is a man who strikes 
me (after conversations with him) as having authentic 
conservative convictions. I think that as he campaigns, 
he is going to find that these convictions will evoke a 
strong response from Texans. Ann Richards may be on 
her way out. 


Southern Partisan: As a regular reader, you know 
that we ran a cover story on the now year-old 
tragedy in Waco, Texas at the Branch Davidian 
compound. We said that though Koresh may have 
been nuts, he didn’t deserve capital punishment for 
being nuts. Being closer to the situation, what do 
you think? 


Murchison: A year later, it seems much clearer, given 
the trial in which the defendants were essentially ac- 
quitted, that the government used unreasonable force 
against these people. I simply cannot see that there 
was any reason to go in with machine guns and over- 
whelming force to try to bring to brook a collection of 
religious nuts who weren’t harming anyone. If they 
wanted Koresh, if they wanted to confiscate his arse- 
nal, all they had to do was to wait for him to come out 
of the compound. He would have at some point and 
they could have nabbed him and proceeded to, at some 
point, search the arsenal. At a minimum, having blun- 
dered so badly in the opening stage of their raid, they 
would have done much better to sit and wait and not 
try to force the issue, which as we know brought about 
many needless deaths. The federal government is 
largely to blame for the tragedy. 


Southern Partisan: Thank you Bill Murchison and 
best of luck to The Texas Republic. + 


Charles Goolsby, a Texan, is temporarily stationed in the Policy office of the Voice of 
America in Washington, D.C. 
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If, in our nation’s capital, there was a national in- 
stitute of barbecue like the Smithsonian Institute of 
Aeronautics, I’m sure they’d dedicate a shelf or two 
to sauces—both modern and ancient. And maybe a 
room to cooking techniques, beginning with Biblical 
times; “thou shalt prepare an ox for thy visitors.” | 
suspect the translation of the Aramaic word “pre- 
pare” means barbecue—you certainly can’t simmer, 
boil, or fry a big ol’ ox. But somewhere in the 
archives would be a couple of floors, maybe even a 
whole wing, concerned with the origins of barbe- 
cue. There are more theories of the discovery of 
barbecue than about that anonymous Stone Age 
daredevil who first broke open a rocky oyster and 
sucked down the pink meat—thereby originating 
oysters on the half shell, albeit without Tabasco or 
soda crackers. 

When it comes to barbecuc, most historians place 
its origin in the Yangste Valley, but that ain’t the 
way I heard it. | heard it began on a July night in 
1895 when Jeb MclIntyre’s pig barn burned to the 
ground. The McIntyres lived in Misty Hollow—‘bout 
four miles southeast of Centerville. Next morning 
Jeb and his family picked through the ashes; and 
before you knew it, poor old Jeb had burned his fin- 
gers on the charred carcass of one of his deceased 
prize pigs. Naturally, he licked his hurting finger. 
WOW—WAS THAT GOOD. Lightning flashed be- 
tween Jeb’s happy mouth, his creative mind, and 
that—may we use the word—“Barbecued” Hog. Yes, 
an idea was born. Not in Athens, Greece, not in a 
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SHORT STORIES 


Tibetan temple, not even in Paris, France. But right 
here in the USA. The exact location is lost in a haze 
of barbecue smoke, but we know it was somewhere 
in the Southland. 

Jeb told his neighbor. And believe it or not HIS 
barn, full of pigs, flamed that very night. And 
strangely enough—the neighbor—with a white nap- 
kin tucked into his shirt front—ran the bucket 
brigade off with a pitchfork. 

Well, the word got around and pretty soon a haze 
of aromatic barbecue smoke hung over Jackson 
County. The night was lighted with burning barns. 
It only took a couple of generations for one of the 
brighter, barn-burning, barbecue-loving Centerville 
boys to figure out a shortcut that had escaped his el- 
ders. “You don’t gotta burn down the whole barn, 
dad-gummit, only the section the pigs is in.” 

Around the courthouse they slapped their knees 
at that one. But they all tried it. And it wasn’t long 
before only a small corner of the barn—stuffed with 
pigs—was torched. You know the rest of the story. 
By and by the world discovered you could have an 
undamaged barn AND barbecue. And after a while 
some creative soul pondered; “Hmmm, before light- 
ing, why not hose down the barn, including it’s in- 
habitants, with a mixture of vinegar and tomato 
sauce.” After that the creative pace quickened; and 
finally crescendoed when a Jackson County boy had 
a tremendous urge for a barbecue, but was faced 
with a 1:30 appointment with 35 milk cows. Who 
had time to burn the barn? The charcoal grill was 
born. Mankind settled down to a new delicacy. 
Thanks to the Southland. 

“That’s one explanation—but not an accurate 
one,” says my good friend Herb, who has been 
stuffing barbecue since pigs had curly tails. Herb 
has remained faithful to his obsession through 
heartburn, dyspepsia, and a body that needs 
Maalox like other bodies need air and water. 

Here's what really happened according to Herb, 
an incurable romantic. It started with two Indian 
lovers, Silver Minnow and Fat Carp. Their love was 
hotter than the Big Spirit’s campfire that blazed in 
the sky. One problem, however. They belonged to 
feuding tribes, the Caraways and the Sesames. They 
could never lic in the green grass of the meadow be- 
side the lake as man and wife. What Medicine Man 
—if he wanted to keep his license—would say the 


words over them? Fearful, like the succulent stew- 
ing rabbit that lives in the meadow, they sneaked 
around. 

But one day a band of Sesame warriors discov- 
ered them trying to improve tribal relationships in 
the lush green meadow beside the lake. Quickly they 
were bound and dumped on a pile of dry and very 
inflammable wood. It was clear that a giant barbe- 
cue was in the works. 

The affair was a sellout. What else was there to 
do—this was a couple of centuries before cable TV 
or even Gin Rummy. 

Fire was put to the wood pile. The standing 
room-only crowd moaned but then with a blood 
curdling squeal, a wild pig chased by a crowd of 
children ran right into the smoldering wood pile. 
The flames enveloped the porker and the two 
lovers. Silver Minnow and Fat Carp, arms entwined, 
ascended to those heavenly hunting grounds where 
all tribes are one and the succulent stewing rabbit is 
born into the world already seasoned with onion 
and garlic. 

Now Silver Minnow and Fat Carp lie eternally to- 
gether. On a clear night, just beneath the Milky 
Way, you can see them looking down critically on 
their quarreling relatives. 

But the charred pig remained in the ashes of the 
campfire. And as usual in barbecue stories like this 
one, some lucky Sesame maiden touched the hot, 
crackly carcass and licked her fingers—delicious. 

Well, as soon as those murdering Sesames fin- 
ished that barbecued pig, their first thought was 
how to get a refill. Easy. Another pair of transgress- 
ing lovers, another bonfire, another crowd of kids 
pursuing another piglet into the conflagration. 

But soon they began running low on lovers and 
the birthrate was plunging. An enterprising chief 
figured out that the two lovers were nice—like de- 
signs on a tepee—but not really necessary. And af- 
ter the passage of many years, the tribal] Medicine 
Man deduced that a small, localized bonfire topped 
with a wild pig would do as well. The women hated 
to gather firewood, you know, and all that heat in 
the summer. 

Well, forget the barns and Indian love affairs. 
We've come a long way, baby. Today we've got 
grills of every size and shape powered by electricity 
and gas and plain old charcoaled wood. There’s a 
grill in every backyard and a slab or ribs in every 
fridge. 

And surely we have enough barbecuers in this 
smoky land, that stretches from sea to shining sea, 
to form a majority political party. If these guys and 
girls ever get in power, their first legislation will 
subsidize hog farmers and establish a free trade 
zone for sauce, slaw, and pork that takes in the in- 
habited sections of the Solar System, plus a couple 


of black holes. Next they’d transfer the funds allo- 
cated to Cancer and AIDS research to guys with 
aprons who’d pay more attention to the new top se- 
cret developments at Tabasco’s Research Center 
than Saddam Hussein’s nuke development program. 

If these Cheery Charcoalers of America were a 
religious movement, there’d be a slab of ribs in 
every motel room in America. These folks are be- 
lievers. 

And most of the believers religiously attend the 
barbecue cook-offs that decorate our countryside in 
summer and early fall. A typical contest has all the 
color of a medieval fair. The visitor walks into a 
meadow full of tents and other temporary structures 
populated by cooking teams in shirts in outrageous 
shades of red and green. Their names are ever 
wilder. They remind you of grammar school intra- 
mural teams, where the kids were allowed to 
choose their own names. But these nicknames nat- 
urally try to relate to a 4-foot cloven hoofed animal 
with a curly tail that doesn’t chew it’s cud. For ex- 
ample we've got the Supper Swine Sizzlers, the 
Oink, Cackle and Moo, and the Down Home Hog- 
gers. 

The teams set up and start long before the judges 
come by to sample. They might also open a beer in 
case there’s a flare of flame on the grill. 

So what you basically have is a lot of cheerful 
folks socializing with old friends from last month’s 
cookout over in Winchester or Corinth or 
Texarkana. Kind of an Al Fresco Shriners conven- 
tion, with the added bonus of a pail of porky per- 
fume hanging over the proceedings, a blending of 
Scarborough Fair and a brewers convention. 

The Mecca and Medina of this movement is 
Kansas City and Memphis. The fame of the former 
is based on a old line establishment called Arthur 
Bryant’s—made famous by Calvin Trillin, the ex- 
food writer; a liberal leaner who’s disposition would 
be improved by a plateful of shoulder instead of the 
New York Quiche that’s soured his gullet since his 
Kansas City days. 

Then there’s Memphis; a Himalayan Hog Heaven. 
Did I mention I was born and raised in Memphis? 
Well, I was. And let me admit up front that Kansas 
City is a fine barbecue town—just like the Avon is a 
nice little stream, but you don’t compare the gentle, 
leafy confluence of the Avon to the Mighty Mississip- 
pi. And you don’t compare Kansas City to the Big M 
—the barbecue capital of the galaxy that hosts the 
Grand Championship of the cook-off circuit—the an- 
nual event called Memphis in May. 

Like I say, the heartland is Memphis. Would you 
believe there’s an Orthodox Jewish Synagogue in 
Memphis—Anshei Sphard, Beth El Emeth (House of 
Truth) so infected by the Memphis in May mania 
that they conduct an annual contest of their own? 
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weekend’s de- 
light was a Sun- 
day ride—the 
whole family in 
one car. This was 

a treat specially reserved for summer 
Sunday afternoons. We all piled in an unaircondi- 
tioned car and had an invigorating family quarrel as 
we drove around town. Favorite topics for Sunday 
afternoon discussion were the kids’ allowances, be- 
havioral rankings, or which cousin pinched, 
punched, prodded, or poked the other. Maybe we’d 
listen to the radio too. Maybe we'd just stick our 
heads out of the window and enjoy the poetry of 
motion. It was a simpler time, and it wasn’t nearly 
as dull as it sounded because at the end of the two- 
lane rainbow was a barbecue lunch at a drive-in. 
We preferred drive-ins because we could continue 
our private bickering in the car. 

My uncle Harry was usually the chauffeur. In the 
late 40s he had one of those runningboardless 
Hudsons. A first. You stepped down into the car—a 
descent that the manufacturer proudly announced 
in his radio adds. Before the Hudson Company in- 
vented this technology, autos were vertically de- 
signed conveyances. You stepped up to the running 
board, then again to the frame itself and finally kin- 
da heaved yourself up into the seat. 

So here we were, two families, me, and my 


ee 
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cousins at the drive-in—usually a Hall of Fame con- 
tender named Leonard’s. Hotdogs were a nickel— 
so were hamburgers. Barbecues were 2 for a quar- 
ter. Sunday was a day of special dispensation for 
kids. We were allowed two sandwiches, and we or- 
dered off the high end of the menu—barbecue for 
us—not a mundane burger. My cousin, who’s 
grown into a beautiful and gentle-hearted lady was 
in these years a regular whine and a pincher of 9- 
year-old cousins. To her credit I must add she was 
a lover of barbecue even then. I remember with 
pain that the ride to the barbecue shack was a lot 
more fun than the ride home. We'd be about five 
minutes out of the drive-in when from somewhere 
in the upholstery she’d pull out her second barbe- 
cue. She’d saved it to torment me on the ride home. 
The rest of the ride was torture as the whine nib- 
bled at her sandwiches—one in each hand. Jn my 
face, literally, as the expression goes. Once she 
tried it with a double dip ice cream cone—a disas- 
ter, a real meltdown. | loved that gooey glob when it 
sat in the lap of her ruined skirt. 

As I grew older, | gracefully transitioned into an 
adolescence enriched with barbecue lunches and 
weekend flings at barbecue havens all over Mem- 
phis. Mythical establishments now deceased, still 
glow with life in the minds of saucy septuagenari- 
ans who haven’t succumbed to duodenum ulcers 
and heartburn. The point is that from the age of 
eight to twenty-one, when somebody said let’s go 
get a sandwich—-any Memphian within earshot 
knew he meant a barbecue. Not a flat, pale, greasy, 
beef patty on a stale, round bun—not a sausage 
skin stuffed with abominable entrails on a cylindri- 
cal bun, not a stale slice of sour cheese on white 
bread—but a piquant combo of slaw and shoulder 
and sauce on a soft warm bun. That was the culi- 
nary luxury I was accustomed to in those years. 

There were over 300 barbecue restaurants to 
choose from. Well, that word restaurant may be ill- 
chosen. Some of them had a couple of tables—some 
boasted a counter. Some just had a pit, and you 
brought a folding chair. But the worst of ’em had 
the finest barbecue this side of heaven. 

Me and my friends knew ’em all. So compelling 
was the barbecue craze that it directed our adoles- 
cent lives as strongly as other drives in our aston- 
ished, young bodies. | mean there were certain 
highly desirable and cooperative 16-year-old female 
Memphians—like Betty Sue McKintosh—whom we 
banished from our social circle because of their dis- 
dain for our favorite sandwich. Now, Betty Sue was 
an adventuress of advanced and tolerant views— 
well ahead of her time. But even so, she was social- 
ly ignored because she wouldn’t go with us to the 
best of the barbecue joints. And for silly reasons, 
like the atmosphere was too smoky. To me that was 


a plus—they had a pit on the premises. My crowd 
thought the smoke-filled room, the dim light, the 
smell of roasting shoulder, and the clink of Pepsi 
Cola bottles had the charm of a 4-star Viennese 
restaurant. Who knew of champagne and table side 
violinists? 

Soon—due to the nourishing effects of barbe- 
cue—I grew up. I had a job and a pocketful of quar- 
ters for purchasing my favorite sandwich. Who 
needed Uncle Henry or his Hudson or especially 
that devilish cousin who I was sure was gonna grow 
up to be the first female employee of the Gestapo? 
Shows you how dumb I was in those days. It turns 
out that an affinity for barbecue is a better predictor 
of adult personality than a tendency to taunt a nine- 
year-old cousin. Anyhow, blessed with indepen- 
dence, the rainbow of happiness arched over my 
life. 

Then suddenly—at the age of 21—everything 
changed. First the Army and then the compelling 
need for a paycheck banned me from Memphis. For 
25 years | wandered in the wilderness with only 
sporadic trips home. 

I remember a ten-year stretch in New England— 
a thousand miles away from the grills of home—ab- 
sent from the balm of barbecue. 

Me: coming home from work (off balance with a 
briefcase full of work). “Lovely magnolia-scented 
wife, what’s for supper?” 

Magnolia (in Saran wrap robe): “Honey, I’ve 
made you an adorable Lobster Thermidor with Na- 
tive New England Asparagus in Hollandaise Sauce.” 

Me: (Setting down briefcase which allowed me to 
straighten up my right shoulder approximately even 
with the left) “Shute, Magnolia, I’m damn sick of 
them lobsters. How come we can’t have barbecue?” 

Magnolia: “Cornpone, I keep telling ya, there 
ain’t a barbecue pit North of Virginia. Besides, I’d 
flare up like a torch in this outfit every time I basted 
the goods.” 

Ud cry salty tears and ask probing questions 
about the meaning of life without barbecue, and 
we'd finally reach a compromise that resulted in the 
cat sitting down to a cold platter of Lobster Thermi- 
dor. Magnolia, after changing into a flouncy-skirted 
waitress outfit, would cleaver up a leftover roast. 
We'd add slaw and good soaking of sauce and serve 
this soggy mess on warm buns. Then we’d play the 
kind waitress and homesick Southerner game. 

I got so desperate that at one point I wrote 
Gourmet Magazine confessing my obsession and 
begging for the exquisite bled of basting sauce that 
had been my nutriment once I’d outgrown mother’s 
milk. They replied with a recipe that I keep along- 
side my will in the safety deposit box. And they got 
it right. I knew right away because one taste of this 
elixir with my eyes closed—I was 40 years younger, 


and even though my body was in Boston, my soul 
was a thousand miles Southwest on the corner of 
Florida and South Parkway in Memphis, Tennessee. 
I’m in a trance. Who’s that lady sitting opposite me 
at the kitchen table? Whose kitchen is this, and why 
is there a tinge of arthritis in my left wrist? I mean, 
it was the right stuff. 

In those days of exile, we only got home to Mem- 
phis about once a year. Family and barbecue beck- 
oned. Naturally, family came first. I’d give a huge 
horn blast as we pulled up in the drive of my folks’ 
North Memphis home. And I'd hug and kiss both of 
“em before I rocketed out of that drive to the nearest 
black neighborhood and a pall of charcoal smoke 
over a church. As the Lord guided the Israelites 
through the Sinai, with a column of smoke, so he 
guided me, I thought profanely. Where there was 
smoke, there were ribs. On weekends, every church 
had a washbucket full of coals going under a yard 
or two of 39 cents-a-pound ribs. A buck bought 
about 18 inches of ribs. 

I'd get me a couple bucks worth, which the lady 
tending the washbucket would put in a brown paper 
sack. I’d immediately break out a rib or two and 
chew on it while I awkwardly hung around the 
homemade grill. I was young and arrogant in those 
years, but not so cocky that I had any confidence 
that I could make ribs like this at home. I didn’t lust 
for a golden doubloon—I wanted the treasure map. 
The conversation went like this. 


Me: “Wow! These are great. What are you basting it 
with?” 

Washbucket Lady: “Oh, just some vinegar.” With 
her eyes kinda hooded and smoky like she under- 
stood I was after the map. 

Me: “And what else?” (solemnly establishing eye to 
eye contact and slowly moving my left hand - the 
one without the paper bag—to my belt like I was 
reaching for a cutlass.) 

Washbucket Lady: Eyes wide with fear, “I adds red 
pepper and maybe a little garlic, or hot sauce or...” 


That was enough. The vinegar was the secret. It 
was not tomato-based. It was not a sweet sludge. 
The hot and sour charm of peppered vinegar is 
what I wanted. You could gussy it up with bay 
leaves and paprika or all the spices uf the piquant 
orient—but the essence was vinegar. 

Now, twenty years later, back home where bar- 
becue is as prevalent as “ya’ll” and butterbeans, | 
take down that old recipe from Gourmet dated July 
1969. Basically, it says; combine vinegar with a lit- 
tle hot sauce, water, salt and pepper. If you must, 
add a cup of commercial sauce at the very end of 


the barbecuing process. lj 


I told ya, I got the map. 
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BOOK NOTES », 8.1: Burrougn 


Mad As Hell: Revolt at the Ballot Box, 1992. 
by Jack Germond and Jules Witcover. 
Warner Books, 1993, 534 pages, $00.00. 


In mid-1990 George Bush appeared 
invincible. He had won in 1988 the 
third term, that Ronald Reagan was 
denied by the constitution’s twenty- 
second amendment, and his 79% 
approval rating was higher than 
any second-year president since 
Roosevelt. His popularity in the 
polls frightened a number of poten- 
tial Democratic challengers, who 
one by one announced that, for var- 
ious reasons, 1992 simply was not 
their year. This group included 
such strong contenders as Senators 
Bradley, Sam Nunn, George 
Mitchell, Al Gore, Jay Rockefeller, 
Lloyd Bentsen, and Governor Mario 
Cuomo. Yet the president consid- 
ered to be unbeatable in 1990 lost 
his re-election bid two years later. 

Confronting Bush at the start of 
the primary season was a group of 
second-tier Democratic challengers 
derided as the “Second-String Six- 
Pack”: Governor Bill Clinton of 
Arkansas, Governor Doug Wilder of 
Virginia, Senator Tom Harkin of 
Iowa, Senator Bob Kerrey of Ne- 
braska, former governor of Califor- 
nia Jerry Brown, and former sena- 
tor from Massachusetts Paul 
Tsongas. Clinton, who had made 
the short list of vice-presidential 
candidates in both 1984 and 1988, 
planned to “pick the Southern lock” 
to break away from his Democratic 
rivals. 

First on the Southern political 
calendar was the March 3 Georgia 
primary. Ignoring five other pri- 
maries held that day, Clinton used 
the support of Georgia Governor 
Zell Miller and black leaders to 
sweep to a resounding victory with 
97% of the vote. A victory in South 
Carolina the next Saturday kept 
Clinton’s momentum going into Su- 
per Tuesday, a day of eleven pri- 
maries dominated by Southern 
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states. Clinton won eight of the Su- 
per Tuesday primaries decisively, 
including delegate-rich Florida and 
Texas while building a huge lead in 
delegate count and reinforcing his 
image as the electable front-runner. 
Even allegations about his woman- 
izing, protesting the Vietnam war, 
and joining ROTC in order to avoid 
the draft could not derail the Clin- 
ton campaign. 

Veteran political journalists Jack 
Germond and Jules Witcover cor- 
rectly credit Southern voters for 
giving Clinton the Democratic nomi- 
nation, but the two journalists com- 
pletely misinterpret the reasons 
why. They attribute the win to swift 
damage control by the talented 
Clinton campaign staff, to Bush’s 
failure to understand the average 
voter, and to the tragic death of 
South Carolinian Lee Atwater, 
Bush’s most trusted political advi- 
sor. But they fail to recognize that 
George Bush lost the 1992 election 
on June 26, 1990, when he aban- 
doned his “no new taxes” pledge. 

The American people had elected 
George Bush in 1988 because he 
pledged to continue the Reagan 
policies that had generated the 
longest peacetime period of sus- 
tained economic growth in Ameri- 
can history. When two years later 
he caved in to Democratic pressure 
and agreed to raise taxes, voters’ 
trust evaporated. By October his 
approval rating had plummeted to 
56% and was still falling. It was, 
said conservative political tactician 
Ed Rollins, “probably the most seri- 
ous violation of any political pledge 
anybody has ever made.” 

Germond and Witcover have 
been writing about presidential 
campaigns since 1968, but they are 
no heir to Theodore White. Their 
major flaw is a liberal bias. They 
describe the president as the “ever- 
whining George Bush,” who en- 
gages in “transparent panderings to 
the right.” They criticize “the con- 


servative Washington Times, which 
did not take undue pains to be ob- 
jective,” (presumably like the totally 
objective Washington Post and New 
York Times). 

The 1992 presidential election 
will be remembered as an aberra- 
tion in which George Bush repudi- 
ated the conservative principles in 
which the South and most other 
Americans believe, and the voters 
rejected him in response. That sto- 
ry is not found among the pages of 
Mad As Hell. 


—Bryant Burroughs 


The Court Martial of Robert E. Lee. 
by Douglas Savage. 
Combined Books, 1993, 475 pages, $00.00. 


It is Christmas 1863. Robert E. Lee, 
commanding general of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, has been sum- 
moned to Richmond from winter 
camp at Orange Court House, a 75- 
mile journey by slow train, to an- 
swer charges concerning his failed 
tactics at Gettysburg. The indict- 
ment against Lee is a plot led by 
three men who loathe Jefferson 
Davis and seek to embarrass the 
president by humiliating Lee: Sena- 
tor Louis Wigfall of Texas, the 
round, black-bearded chairman of 
the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee; Congressman Henry Foote of 
Tennessee; and General Joseph 
Johnston, who desperately wants a 
field command. 

This is the plot of a sweeping sto- 
ry of political intrigue in which at- 
torney Douglas Savage has married 
fact with fiction. Drawing from di- 
aries, official reports, and post-war 
recollections, Savage invents testi- 
mony by such Confederate heroes 
as Edward Porter Alexander, 
Sandie Pendleton, and Walter Tay- 
lor of Lee’s staff, often using their 
own words. 

The book’s strength is a very hu- 


man picture of the personal stress 
and private pain of General Lee. 
Suffering from weeks of chest pains 
and separated by war from a wife 
nearly crippled by arthritis, Lee 
worried about his eldest son, 
Rooney, who lay suffering in a 
Union prison camp. Federal cavalry 
had seized him from his bloodied 
bed at home after he was severely 
wounded at Brandy Station. 
Rooney’s wife Charlotte was near 
death with sickness and grief, hav- 
ing buried two babies in 1862. Gen- 
eral Lee’s daughter Agnes was ex- 
periencing arthritic pain at 22 and 
grieving for her childhood suitor 
hanged as a spy by the Yankees five 
months earlier. 

Lee’s attorney is Judah Ben- 
jamin, Confederate Secretary of 
State, who defends his client with 
characteristic wit and brilliance. 
Benjamin advises Lee to blame the 
Gettysburg defeat on the failure of 
Longstreet and Stuart, but Lee 
forcefully refuses. After six days of 
conflict as Lee testified under oath, 
recalling memories of bloody battle- 
fields and fallen heroes, the judges 
return with a verdict. The indict- 
ment is dismissed on all counts, 
and General Lee returns to his com- 
mand. Confederate records indicate 
that Lee really was summoned to 
Richmond December 9-21, 1863. 
Could Savage's tale be true? 


—BB 


Dream Makers, Dream Breakers: 

The World of Justice Thurgood Marshall. 

by Carl T. Rowan. 

Little, Brown, and Company, 1993, 457 pages, 500.00. 


According to Carl Rowan, President 
Johnson began plotting in 1965 to 
appoint Thurgood Marshall as the 
nation’s first black Supreme Court 
Justice. He first named Marshall to 
the post of Solicitor General, the 
third-ranking post in the Justice 
Department and the position that 
represents the federal government 
before the Court. Two years later, 
Johnson selected Ramsey Clark as 
attorney general, an appointment 
that forced his father Tom Clark, to 


resign from the Supreme Court in 
order to avoid conflict of interest. 
Marshall’s appointment and Senate 
confirmation quickly followed. 

Justice Marshall joined fellow lib- 
eral Earl Warren, William Douglas, 
and William Brennan in substitut- 
ing their personal preferences for 
the Constitution. In radical decision 
after decision, Marshall discovered 
civil rights not mentioned nor im- 
plied anywhere in the Constitution 
or its history; therefore, he forced 
by judicial fiat the liberal political 
vision upon the American people. 
Finally, the American people fought 
back by electing Republican presi- 
dents Ronald Reagan and George 
Bush, who appointed to the Court 
judicial conservatives dedicated to 
restoring the Constitution. Mar- 
shall’s final years on a conservative 
court led by William Rehnquist 
were marked by bitter dissents and 
public attacks on fellow justices. He 
retired in 1991, and his seat was 
taken by black conservative 
Clarence Thomas. 

Although Carl Rowan has the ad- 
vantage of a forty-year friendship 
with Marshall and special access to 
restricted files of the NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund, his biography is a 
marred book. A major detraction is 
Rowan’'s poor writing, a surprising 
accusation against a national 
columnist. Most disturbing is 
Rowan’s use of quotations. It would 
appear that everyone in the civil 
rights movement cursed fluently, 
with particular relish using as an 
adjective or adverb the gutter ob- 
scenity for copulation. Perhaps the 
fault lies with Rowan himself, as 
witnessed by this quotation from 
the book’s end: “. . .for all Ameri- 
cans the ‘chicken salad’ days of 
Thurgood Marshall are over, and 
the chicken shit has come home to 
roost.” 

The biography is marred also by 
the insertion of Rowan’s political 
prejudices. Page after page is filled 
with criticism of the judicial ap- 
pointments of Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush, with particularly bit- 
terness expressed for Clarence 
Thomas; attacks on the nation’s 
Founding fathers, who “had dis- 


missed [blacks] so cavalierly” in the 
Constitution; and arguing that 
many black males are in prison be- 
cause the “judicial system that Mar- 
shall tried so desperately to reform 
still makes no allowances for hu- 
man nature...” But Carl Rowan 
and other heirs of the Marshall 
mantle must be reminded of the 
dissent written by Justice John Har- 
lan in United States v. Stanley: 
“When a man has emerged from 
slavery, and by the aid of beneficent 
legislation has shaken off the insep- 
arable concomitants of that state, 
there must be some stage in the 
progress of his elevation when he 
takes the rank of mere citizen, and 
ceases to be the special favorite of 
the laws.” 
—BB 


Horton Foote’s Three Trips to Bountiful 
Edited by Barbara Moore and David Yellin. 
SMU Press, 1993, 259 pages, $10.95 (paper) 


When hard times forced Carrie 
Watts to leave her huge farm in 
Bountiful, Texas to move into a 
small Houston apartment with her 
son and daughter-in-law, she ex- 
pected her absence to be brief. But 
her exile in the city would last 20 
years. 

The Trip to Bountiful is the story 
of how Mrs. Watts finally got back 
home. The brainchild of Horton 
Foote, Bountiful has been told in 
three formats—a 1950s television 
drama, a Broadway play of the 
same era starring Lillian Gish, and 
a 1984 film that won an Oscar for 
Geraldine Page. This book com- 
bines and contrasts the three ver- 
sions, offers interviews with the ac- 
tors and producers, and attempts to 
explore the deep meaning of this 
very Southern work. 

In most cases the commentators 
are on the mark, but the text of the 
play itself is the highlight of this 
compendium. Mrs. Watts’ words 
about Bountiful are unforgettable: 
“We've left it, but we can never lose 
what it’s given us.” 


—Oran P. Smith 
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THE SMOKE NEVER CLEARS 


Mapping for Stonewall: 

The Gil War Service of Jed Hotchkiss. 
by William J. Miller. 

Eliott and Clark Publishing (Washington, D.C.), 
176 pages, 1993, $29.95. 


Portraits of Conflict: 

A Photographic History of Mississippi in the 
Civil War. 

by Bobby Roberts and Car! Moneyham. 

Arkansas, 424 pages, 1993, $60.00 (cloth). 


The renewed interest in the War 
Between the States of the last 
decade has produced a number of 
historical works which delve into 
the personal papers and diaries of 
Confederate leaders. But many of 
these books, unfortunately, are ei- 
ther well-written but poorly pro- 
duced or nothing more than coffee 
table books with little substantive 
content. These volumes suffer nei- 
ther blemish. Each combines 
painstaking research with attractive 
design. 

Mapping for Stonewall tells the 
story of the mapmaker to Early, 
Ewell, Lee and Jackson; the devout 
Christian and former schoolteacher 
Jeddidiah Hotchkiss. Because most 
of the storytelling is in Hotchkiss’ 
own words, we learn a great deal 
about day to day life in the Confed- 
erate.army and about the personal- 
ity of the diarist. Hotchkiss was 
known to be a friendly, popular fel- 
low but a very opinionated one. 
This comes through in spades as he 
describes the generals he respected 
(Rodes) and those he loathed (Pe- 
gram). The book is a masterpiece in 
other ways as well, containing over 
two dozen photographs and nine- 
teen full-color maps and sketches 
produced for the first time. 

Portraits of Conflict is equally 
well-produced. Over 280 pho- 
tographs of the men who fought 
and their unique service are includ- 
ed in this photo-journalistic album. 
Woven between the personal histo- 
ries is a solid history of Mississip- 
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pi’s contribution to the Confederate 
cause, which was significant. The 
cost is a bit steep, but the quality is 
superior. 

—Oran P. Smith 


Recollections and Reminiscences, 1861-1865 
Volume V. 
SC Division UDC, 629 pages, 1994, $35.00. 


For most of its hundred-year exis- 
tence, the South Carolina Division, 
United Daughters of the Confedera- 
cy has collected from its member- 
ship wartime personal correspon- 
dence, wartime diary entries, 
poems, speeches, military corre- 
spondence, military records, and 
postwar recollections. Many of 
these entries, some hand written, 
were placed in blue books for fu- 
ture reference. From these yellowed 
pages now comes a Series of five 
books, or over 3,000 pages of per- 
sonal accounts of the War. The ef- 
fort is a worthy one and these fully 
indexed and footnoted volumes will 
be both a permanent record of eye- 
witnesses and a good resource for 
those seeking information about 
their ancestors. 

—OPS 


A Nation of Sovereign States: 

Secession and the War in the Confederacy. 
by Archie P. McDonald. 

Southern Heritage Press, 174 pages, 1994, $11.00. 


Tenth in a series of books about the 
War, this volume concentrates on a 
state by state analysis of the causes 
of the conflict and how the War 
progressed in each state. Editor 
McDonald has assembled an im- 
pressive set of twelve other writers 
who concentrate on the political 
and military factors that defined the 
conflict. Because of its hybrid jour- 
nal-book format, this volume suf- 
fers from the lack of an index, but 
Southern Heritage press continues 
to publish excellent material. 

—OPS 


Far From Home: 

The Wartime Letters of Dick and Tally Simpson 
by Guy R. Everson and Edward H. Simpson, Jr. 

Oxford, 316 pages, 1994, $14.95 paper, $35.00 cloth. 


On battlefields from Manassas to 
Gettysburg, Dick and Tally Simpson 
took up pen and paper over 120 
times to write home to family in 
Pendleton, South Carolina; an im- 
pressive record, particularly in the 
days before laptops or even ball 
point pens. Because the Simpsons 
were college graduates, the letters 
we find in this volume are written 
not only with regularity, but with 
an English teacher’s prose as well. 
Few of the letters required editing 
by their 20th Century discoverers. 

What is most striking perhaps 
about this war correspondense is 
the very different tone from letter to 
letter. Letters begun “Dear Pa” 
were filled with reports on war 
strategy and military matters, while 
letters to “Aunt Caroline” were usu- 
ally very personal and confidential. 
At one point young Tally even asks 
his aunt to intercede for him with a 
certain young “gal” back home to 
assure her that he had not forgot- 
ten her while off at war. 

Though Dick’s war service would 
be cut short by the measles, Tally 
would find himself at the scene of 
some of the War’s most famous en- 
gagements, being transported by 
train from Virginia to the Western 
theater in late September 1863 to 
take part in Chickamauga. It was 
in the second day of that battle, as a 
part of Kershaw’s brigade, McLaw’s 
Division, Longstreet’s Corps, that 
young corporal Simpson went down 
attempting to dislodge George 
Thomas from Snodgrass Hill. He 
was in his own words “in that land 
of danger, far, far from home, fight- 
ing for our home and those near 
our hearts.” +¢ 


—OPS 


DIVIDING LINE by Patrick J. Buchanan 


The Flogging of Michael Fay 


Surely the most arresting aspect of 
Singapore’s decision to flog 18- 
year-old Michael Fay, the American 
convicted of egging and spray- 
painting cars on a 10-day vandal- 
ism spree, is the disparate impact 
the news is having on Americans. 

To Americans writing to newspa- 
pers, Fay is a delinquent getting his 
just desserts. But most columnists 
and commentators are horrified. To 
them, caning is the barbaric prac- 
tice of backward people, a kind of 
torture. Sharing their horror, Mr. 
Clinton has asked for clemency. 

That caning is severe and painful 
is undeniable. 

The subject is stripped naked. 
Pads are attached to the kidney and 
groin areas to prevent damage 
here. The subject is then whipped 
across his bare buttocks with a wet- 
ted four-inch rattan cane applied by 
a martial arms expert. The tearing 
of skin, profuse bleeding, and per- 
manent scarring are common. Of- 
ten, the subject goes into shock. for 
weeks, he feels the pain; for a life- 
time, he retains the memory. 

Singapore is defending the prac- 
tice—on two grounds: 

First, that caning is neither un- 
common nor its own invention. It 
was introduced by the British and 
has been applied for vandalism a 
dozen times lately. For crimes like 
rape, caning is common. In 1988 
and 1989, there were 1,200 flog- 
gings, 300 of them done to foreign- 
ers. 

Second, caning works. Singapore 
is a clean, safe city where men and 
women walk securely at night, and 
criminals live in dread. “We do not 
have a situation where acts of van- 
dalism are commonplace as in 
cities like New York, where even 
police cars are not spared the acts 
of vandals,” states the Ministry of 
Home Affairs. Anyone think Mr. 
Fay, petrified at his impending flog- 


ging, will ever again commit an act 
of vandalism—in Singapore or any- 
where else? Were flogging to be in- 
troduced in New York, for spray- 
painting subway cars, how long 
would it be before those cars were 
immaculate and safe again? 

“What are you, some kind of 
sadist?” is the reaction to such 
question; and, in truth, caning does 
seem an excessive punishment for a 
first non-violent act of vandalism. 
But our reaction exposes what for- 
eigners see as a strange dichotomy. 

Against foreign enemies, Ameri- 
cans are ruthless and resolute. 
Dresden, Hamburg, Hiroshima, Na- 
gasaki, napalm, smart bombs, these 
are the American way, a way that 
induces respect and fear in our ene- 
mies. But, in dealing with our own 
criminal class, the urban barbar- 
ians whose victims are Ameri- 
cans—children molested and bru- 
talized, women assaulted, old 
people beaten and robbed—we ex- 
hibit a moral paralysis, a softness 
at the core inexplicable to foreign- 
ers. 

Col. Moammar Khadafi’s men 
plant a bomb in a Berlin dis- 
cotheque; and Americans roar with 
delight as Ronald Reagan sends 
fighter-bombers against Tripoli, 
even though the “collateral dam- 
age,” i.e., the innocent Libyans 
maimed and killed, is considerable. 
But, to take out some homegrown 
hoodlum who beats an old lady or 
molests a boy and whip his but- 
tocks until they bleed, as he 
screams, that we cannot do. 

Why the disparate treatment of 
foreign and domestic enemies? The 
answer lies in how we see them. 
The latter we have come to see not 
as bad people but as sick people, 
their sickness due to our own fail- 
ings as a nation. Where America’s 
wars are still run by realists, sol- 
diers whose own lives are at stake, 


our criminal justice system is the 
creation of abstractionists—of pro- 
gressive jurists and ACLU lawyers, 
few of whom are impacted by vio- 
lent crime. Their interest is less in a 
system that punishes criminals, 
than one that reflects their own su- 
perior morality, their sense of fair- 
ness, humanity and compassion, 
their moral distance from the rab- 
ble with its antiquated and barbaric 
ideas like whippings and execu- 
tions. 

Indeed, our criminal justice sys- 
tem is an abstract painting, the 
artistry and beauty of which are 
visible only to the painter, as the 
rest of us view it in astonished be- 
wilderment. 

It is our moral elite’s distance 
from reality, its denial of the idea of 
evil, its sense of guilt, that induce a 
moral paralysis when it comes to 
punishing domestic enemies and 
that provokes a visceral recoil when 
it comes to inflicting pain as pun- 
ishment. Americans in daily contact 
with our homegrown barbarians 
are less sentimental. And Singa- 
pore’s officials, who rule a city just 
two decades away from Japanese 
occupation, anarchy and commu- 
nist insurrection, know first-hand 
what happens when bad men are 
allowed a free rein. 

One day, the gulf between the 
common man and our paralyzed 
elite is going to be closed—by the 
overthrow of that elite. For what is 
going on in America today simply 
cannot go on forever. 

If a referendum were held today 
in Washington, D.C., on whether to 
turn the entire criminal justice sys- 
tem over to Singaporeans, judges, 
police, canes, martial arts experts, I 
have a hunch even some folks in 
trendy Georgetown might secretly 
pull the “Yes” lever with enthusi- 
asm. ¥ 


Pat Buchanon is a syndicated columnist living in McLean, 
Virginia. 
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THE LAST WORD 6, scnnet rnancis 


Disney’s New Dominion May De-construct American Heritage 


With a hearty zippity-doo-dah, the 
Virginia General Assembly last 
week plunged itself and its state in- 
to the $650-million fantasyland the 
Walt Disney Company wants to 
construct in the Old Dominion’s 
northern portions. For months, 
Disney and the Virginians have 
bickered and bargained over the 
impact of the dream merchants’ 
colossus on the state’s environ- 
ment, economy, taxes and traffic. 
Now, with the legislature voting to 
accept the deal proposed by Gov. 
George Allen, the state is ready to 
sign up with Disney’s historical 
analogue to Mickey and Goofy. 

If the Disney park does no more 
damage to historical reality than 
existing tourist traps at Williams- 
burg and Jamestown, real Virgini- 
ans can count themselves lucky. 
Given Disney’s concept of the past 
as betrayed by such epics as Davy 
Crockett and Daniel Boone, the 
colossus of Prince William County 
will wind up having George Wash- 
ington fight wild dinosaurs. 

But the truth is that Disney’s 
cartoon history is the least of the 
evils we can expect from its history 
theme park. It’s more likely the 
park will be one long immersion in 
the ideological deconstruction of 
Virginia’s and America’s heritage, 
a high-tech nightmare of political 
correctness driven in part by the 
owners’ own banal ignorance of 
history, in part by the ideological 
pressures already being applied to 
it, and in part by the abiding pas- 
sion of businessmen everywhere 
not to challenge the guilts, fears 
and fashions that haunt their cus- 
tomers’ souls. 

As evidence of what is about to 
happen to Virginia’s history, con- 
sider that Disney has already 
signed up, as one of its major con- 
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sultants for the park, Marxist histo- 
rian Eric Foner, whose bitterly par- 
tisan history of Reconstruction is a 
favorite with the PC mob. Admit- 
tedly, Disney also has less doctri- 
naire scholars in tow, but whatever 
balance the others bring may not 
dent the impermeable ignorance of 
its own executives. Consider also a 
bit of correspondence that has re- 
cently come into my hands from a 
Virginian lady who objected to the 
historical display at Disney’s Epcot 
Center in Florida back in 1984. 

The lady, who happens to be 
proud of the history of her state, 
protested that Epcot’s display 
claimed Massachusetts’ Plymouth 
Plantation as the beginning of 
American history; whereas, in fact, 
as every schoolchild used to know, 
Virginia’s Jamestown was founded 
13 years before Plymouth. 

In replying to her letter, Epcot 
manager Rick Rothschild wrote 
that, yes, Jamestown was indeed 
the “first permanent English settle- 
ment in the United States” (actual- 
ly, it wasn’t, since the United States 
didn’t exist in 1607). But, Roth- 
schild wrote, “the establishment of 
these settlements does not mark 
the beginning of the flight and fight 
for freedom. The Pilgrims’ arrival 
(in Massachusetts) does, and the 
pursuit of their ideals was what be- 
gan to delineate the new nation of 
America.” 

In other words, the South and 
Virginia, in particular, don’t count; 
they’re not part of the America Dis- 
ney intends to design. What counts 
are the Pilgrims and their legacy, 
and that’s what will make it into 
the Disney version of historical re- 
ality. 

What's past is prologue, and un- 
der the tender tutelage of Professor 
Foner and the learned reflections 


of Rick Rothschild, Disney America 
may make the Epcot Center look 
like a model of erudition. In a re- 
cent letter to the Richmond Free 
Press, Mark Pacala, Disney Ameri- 
ca general manager and senior 
vice-president, writes that “we are 
meeting with representatives of mi- 
nority, religious, and ethnic organi- 
zations to help us engage a team of 
advisers with the knowledge and 
sensitivity to guide us in the right 
direction.” What “direction” is that, 
do you think and what sort of “sen- 
sitivity” will get us there? 

The destruction of history we 
can anticipate at Disney America is 
more than just a sentimental 
grouse because, to a very large ex- 
tent, Virginia’s history is the core 
of America’s history, and thus of 
America’s meaning. 

Contrary to Rothschild’s phony 
history, not only was Virginia the 
first enduring English settlement in 
North America but also it provided 
the military leader of the American 
Revolution, the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the father 
of the U.S. Constitution, the father 
of the Bill of Rights, and four of the 
first five presidents of the country. 
To deconstruct Virginia’s history is 
to deconstruct America’s history. 

As a matter of fact, maybe that’s 
the whole point of Disney’s enter- 
prise. And maybe Virginia’s gover- 
nor and lawmakers should have 
thought of that before they whistled 
themselves and their state into Dis- 
ney’s New Dominion. ¥ 


( 


Sam Francis is a syndicated columnist and an original 
contributor to the Southern Partisan. 
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Classified Ad Rates: $15.00 per insertion for thirty words 
or less. Each additional word-—S0 cents. This rate is discounted 
10% for repeat placement of the sume od. Payment must 
accompany order. Southern Partisan reserves the right to refuse, 
by our standards of merit, taste, and good judgment any ad 
submitted. Send order fo: Advertising, Southern Partisan, P.O. 
Box 11708, Columbia, SC 29211. 


IDEAL GIFT BOOKS: All with beautiful gold 
stamping. SOUTHERN BY THE GRACE OF 
GOD, Grissom $23.95pp; THE LAST REBEL 
YELL, Grissom $22.00pp; MEMORILS OF 
T.J. (STONEWALL) JACKSON, Mrs. Jackson 
$62.00pp; Booklist $2.00 or free with order. 
Dr. C.K. Baker, 1269 Iluffman Road, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama 35215. 


WHO DEFENDS SOUTHERN VALUES IN AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS? THE POPULIST PARTY - America’s National- 
ist-Conservative Party. Sample of Party 
Newspaper - The Populist Observer - $2.00. 
POPULIST PARTY, PO BOX 15499-SP, 
PITTSBURGH, PA 15237. 


CSA INTERNATIONAL OVAL AUTO COUNTRY EMBLEM. 
Finally a country emblem for the Confedera- 
cy! An idea brought over recently from [u- 
rope, this oval 4 1/2” X 6 5/8” bumper stick- 
er is a classy way to distinguish yourself as 
a citizen south of the Mason-Dixon line. This 
emblem bears large CSA lettering upon a 
beautiful Confederate 3rd National Flag in 
full color! We designed it, you'll love it! 
$2.50 each. Add $.52 S/H per every 3 em- 
blems. Send check or M.O. to Pike's Kerry 
Nnterprises, PO BOX 870372, Dept SP, 
Stone Mountain, GA 30087. 


VIDEOS: Otto Scott and Steven Wilkins, Set of 


3 Videos: “Antebellum South,” “The War” 
and “Reconstruction.” $60 per set, or $22 
each. Uncommon Talks, P.O. Box 539, Penn 
Valley, CA 95946. 


THE CONSERVATIVE DIRECTORY - The most com- 
prehensive resource compilation of conserv- 
ative organizations and individuals for un- 
der $15. Nearly 2,000 listings. Send #10 
SASE for free brochure. Conservative Con- 
cepts, POB 1864 -SP, Tustin, CA 92680 
(714) 262-1966. 


CSA GALLERIES, INC. 


PRINTS - FRAMING - GIFTS - COLLECTIBLES 
LOWCOUNTRY’S LARGEST COLLECTION OF CONFEDERATE ART 
ETHNIC, MILITARY & HERITAGE ART - HOME OF 
MADELIN CAROL'S SPIRITS OF CHARLESTON GHOST PRINTS - 
DEALER FOR KUNTSLER, STIVER, REEVES, GNATEK, PHILLIPS, 
AMIRIAN, J.P. STRAIN, TROIANI, WILSON, UMLBE, ROCCO, 
GALLON, AND OTHERS 


(803) 744-1003 


2401 Mall Dr. D7A, North Charleston, S.C. 29418 
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SONGS OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES Al Vasone 
sings: (6) cassettes, Titles: (1)”God Save 
South,” (2)"Battle Cry Freedom;” (3)"Dix- 
ieland;” (4)’Battle Hymn Republic:” (5)"Fa- 
ther Abraham,” (6)”"Camp/Field;” $9.50 
each. Al Vasone, PO Box 2252, Darien, CT. 
06820. 


CONFEDERATE SOCIETY OF AMERICA—The “action 
arm” of the Confederate Movement! Wor- 
ried about crime, high taxes, socialized 
medicine, gun control, runaway immigra- 
tion, moral breakdown, sex education of 
your children, tyrannical government? We 
are too! Join Southerners working for con- 
stitutional government, morality and indi- 
vidual freedom! Annual membership only 
$20, includes bi-monthly newsletter C.S.A. 
NEWS. Get on the cutting edge! Contact: Of- 
fice of Sec'y.-Treas. C.S.A., HCR 3, Box 73- 
A, Perryton, Texas 79070. 


1994 CONFEDERATE DIRECTORY—Available now; 
handy reference for vendors of Confederate 
currency, books, tapes, flags, stationary, 
memorabilia, reenactors’ supplies, services, 
memorials, etc.and featuring the complete 
Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America! Published by C.S.A. NEWS, only 
$10 plus $2 P&H from: Confederate Directo- 
ry, Box 686, Blanco, Texas 78606. 


ONE MAN PLAY on the life of Robert L. Lee. 
Ideal for college and high school audiences. 
for manuscript information, contact: Joe 
Scotchie, (516)487-3507. 


SECOND EDITION TRAVELS NC, SC. I'amilies share 
oral histories, images of Confederate ances- 
tors. Antebellum churchyards, military 
headstones. Original videograph. $21.95: 
The Southern Army Album!, 4833 Arcadia 
Road, Columbia, SC 29206. 


| CONFEDERATE VICE PRESIDENT ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


STEPHENS T-SHIRTS, 100% Cotton, L, XL, & XXL, 
$15 Postage paid. MFG. By Ruffin lags. All 
proceeds benefit Stephens Hometown SCV 
Camp being rechartered. Taliaferro County 
#26, P.O. Box 241, Crawfordville, Georgia, 
30631-0241. 
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GRAMMIE ROSE’S SOUTHERN SOUR CREAM CAKE - A 
Scrumptious pound cake sure to please any- 
one who appreciates good cooking. For 
recipe send a SASE and $3.00 to Scrump- 
tiously Southern, Attention: AHL, 113 
Broadreach Road, Lexington, SC 29072. 


CULTURAL LETTER, REVIEWS AND ESSAY. Otto 
Scott’s Compass, Box 1769, Murphys, CA. 
95247. Free Sample. 


“DEFEND YOUR RIGHT TO KEEP AND BEAR ANTI-TANK 
WEAPONS FOR DEFENSE OF CHURCH AND HOME” — 
T-Shirt, $10.00 each plus $2 P&H. S, M, L, 
XL. Richard Hollembeak, 318 Green Lewis 
Road SI, Bolivia, N.C. 28422. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG - Confederate Flag appar- 
el in 100% cotton all natural fibers in assort- 
ed colors and prints. For example: Polo 
knits, sport shirts, slacks, walking shorts, 
rugbys, skirts, boxers, belts, ties, braces, 
socks, jewelry, flags, watches and dog col- 
lars. Order direct: The Cavalier Shoppe, P.O. 
Box 511, Bruce, Mississippi, 38915, or call 
toll free: 1-800-227-5491. 


THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAG AMENDMENT was de- 
feated in the Alabama House Ways and 
Means Committee by a vote of 10 to 6. Con- 
federate Heritage Fund has targeted those 
Legislators who voted against our Flag and 
who also are running against pro-Confeder- 
ate candidates this November. Legislators 
tell us that, if only a few of these anti-Con- 
federates are defeated by pro-Confederates, 
the rest of the Alabama Legislature would 
probably pass the Amendment to fly our 
Confederate Battle Flag on top of the Alaba- 
ma State Capitol. Please help us pay for 
mailouts and newspaper ads to inform the 
voters how these Legislators voted. Please 
send a generous contribution to: Confeder- 
ate Heritage Fund (a non-profit organiza- 
tion) P.O. Box 771, Andalusia, Alabama 
36420. 


WEAR YOUR PRIDE - “Southern and Proud of It” 
with Confederate Seal, Red letters on Gray, 
S-M-L T-shirts, $13. Sweatshirts, $20. XL, 
XXL, $1 extra. Postpaid. Gayoso Chapter, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, 1219 
Hester Road, Memphis, TN 38116. 


THE REGIMENTAL BAND 
37th Georgia Volunteer Infantry 


Unit of The Confederate Brass, Inc. 
BAND MUSIC 1861-65 


Latest album-Vol. IV in 
current brass-band con- 
cert series. Yankee 
Doodle, Dixie, 20 others 


(polkas, hymns, quicksteps, fife & drums, 
vocals) played on antique instruments in 
authentic 1860s style. Recorded digitally 
on 60-minute stereo cassettes. Check or 
M/O: $13.50 postpaid to 37th GEORGIA 
BAND, 766 Riverhill Drive, Athens, GA 
30606. Georgians add 60¢ tax. For earlier 
tapes write or call (706) 543-4559. 
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Partisa! —— 
The Book! ~ 
This is a First Edition. The Foundation, 

American Education is offering the readers oF 
Southern Partisan a special opportunt 


receive a personal copy of what is certain to] 
Collector’s Treasure. 


Please order your copy now. Only 1,000 BOOKS 
have been printed. With a laminated dust jacker 
gold foil embossing, and a Smyth-sewn 
hardcover it will last for generations: . 


THE ENTIRE SOUTH IN 375 PAGES... THE WRITERS YOU’VE COME TO LOVE... / 


* Antebellum Matters x Holmes Alexander .. M.E. Bradford 
The World Our Forefathers Made Donald Davidson .. Eugene Genovese 
* Regional Color * Charles Goolsby _ Paul Gottiried ».; Rod Grass 
What Is It that Makes The South The South? Ludwell Johnson ... James Kibler 
* The War and Related Struggles * Russell Kirk Tom Landess ..; Warren Ceamon 
The Truth About The “Late Unpleasantness” Andrew Lytle . Forrest McDonald 
* The Battle Continues « Robert McHugh | Peggy Robbins ».« Otto Scott 
Is It True What They Say About Dixie? Edward Shapiro —_J.O. Tate ..: James Thompson 
* Memorable Conversations * Sheldon Vanauken . Richard Weaver 
Great Southerners Speak Out Robert Whitaker . Mark Royden Winchell 


Please send me cop(ies) of SO GOOD A CAUSE: A Decade of Southern Partisan. 


Enclosed you will find my payment of $25 per book ordered, 
plus $1.50 per book for postage and handling. 


Mail this coupon and your payment to: 
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Name 
The Foundation 
Address SF. for 
City American\ Education 
StatelZip P.O. Box 11851, Columbia, SC 29211 
(800) 23-DIXIE 
) Check Enclosed. 
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Q) Please charge my MasterCard, Visa, American Express, or Discover. 


Card Number Exp. Date Signature 


